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THE FALSE NEROS! 


By ALBERT EARL PAPPANO 
Washington University 


That Nero was actually, irrevocably dead after the events of 
June 9, A.D. 68? at Phaon’s villa was a fact slow to be recognized 
among certain classes of citizens, especially in the eastern parts 
of the Roman world. The somewhat doubtful circumstances of 
his apparent decease, occurring as it did in a secluded spot at some 
distance from the city and in the presence of a mere handful of 
witnesses, furnished a plausible outlet for the already flourishing 
variety of rumor and prediction which had grown up around him. 
Suetonius tells* how court astrologers had foretold his fall from 
the throne and had promised him thereafter a realm in the East, 
some specifically Jerusalem, while others predicted the return of 
his original empire. The widespread rumor, then, that he was alive 
and fleeing toward the East mingled everywhere with the belief 
that, although dead, he would presently return to the world of 
mortals and in one way or another would at last triumph over his 
enemies.‘ 


1I wish to acknowledge the helpful interest of Professors Robert S. Rogers and 
Kenneth Scott, of Western Reserve University, who gave this paper a preliminary 
reading and offered many useful suggestions. 

* So his death is dated by Holzapfel, Klio xm (1912), 484-487. 3 Nero, x1, 2. 

* Nero, tv; cf. Dio Chrys., Orat., xx1, 300 D., Nordmeyer, “Der Tod Neros in 
der Legende,” Fesischr. des kgl. Gymn. Adolfinum zu Mors, May, 1896; Bernard 
W. Henderson, Life and Principate of Nero: London, Methuen and Co. (1903), 419; 
Momigliano in Camb. Anc. Hist., x, 741 f. 
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In Christian minds he was identified with the fearful and loath- 
some Beast, the Antichrist. To trace the concept of an Antichrist 
and Nero’s unconscious acceptance of that hypothetical réle by 
his persecutions does not come within the scope of this paper.® 
As Antichrist, however, we see him represented in the Johannine 
Apocalypse (xm, 3; cf. xvir and Sec. Thess., 1, 3), where his 
resurrection is alluded to in the vision of the head of the Beast 
cut off and restored,® and probably in some of the Sibylline litera- 
ture.’ Certainly he figures prominently and continuously in the 
writings of the Church Fathers and the Christian poets. It is sig- 
nificant that the Armenian word for Antichrist is nothing more 
than a transliteration of the Greek Népwv.* The Jews, too, had a 
curious belief in regard to Nero. They saw in him an incarnation 
of the spirit of hatred and hostility to God and His Chosen, a dis- 
tinction which they had conferred also, somewhat earlier, on their 
great persecutor, Antiochus IV (Epiphanes).® Thus the notion of 
Nero’s return became, as Rzach notes, a favored motif with the 
Sibyllists, both Christian and Jew." 

Nero’s life had eventuated, oddly enough, in extreme popularity 
among some of the lower classes at Rome, as well as throughout 
the East, and by these his return to power was, for a considerable 


5 The subject has been treated fully by W. Bousset, The Antichrist Legend (tr. Keane) 
London, Hutchinson and Co. (1896), especially 125-132, and 184-188; Nordmeyer, op. 
cit.; Zahn, “Nero der Antichrist,’’ Zischr. f. kirchl. Wissen. u. kirchl. Leben vir (1866), 
337 ff. and 393 ff.; Geffcken, “Die Sage vom Antichrist,’ Preuss. Jahrb. cm (Berlin, 
1900), 385 ff. (Of this list only the first two works have been accessible to the writer 
of this paper.) 

® Cf. Adolf Jiilicher, An Introduction to the New Testament (tr. Ward): London, Smith, 
Elder and Co. (1904), 285 f.; Beckwith, Apocalypse of John: New York, Macmillan 
Co. (1922), 635 f.; cf. 400-408; Andrews, in Peak’s Commentary on the Bible, 937; 
Schiitz, Die Offenbarung des Iohannes und Kaiser Domitian: Gottingen (1933), 48 f. 

7 I have in mind particularly Orac. Sib. v, 361-385, where his coming again on the 
Last Day is predicted. Rzach (Pauly-Wissowa, Real-encyclopidie, Zw. Reihe, 11, 2137) 
mentions a theory of Geffcken that this poem (Orac. v) was based on an earlier pagan 
one devoted entirely to the Nero myth. 8 Bousset, op. cit., 253, n. 2. 

® Daniel, vii, 8, 20; 25 f.; and passim. Cf. Rzach, op. cit., 2136. 

10 References to his reappearance, either natural or supernatural, are found in the 
Sibylline Oracles: tv, 116-124 and 137-139; v, 147-154 and 363-385; vim, 70-77; xm, 
122-130. For a detailed discussion and analysis of the pseudo-prophetic books, as well 
as a full bibliography of texts and interpretative material, see Rzach’s article cited 
above, s.v. Sibyllinische Orakel in Pauly-Wissowa. 
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time, enthusiastically expected.“ Against this background, then, 
with its implicit promise of widespread belief and an indeter- 
minable amount of active support, it is not surprising that in out- 
lying parts of the empire several enterprising men were inspired to 
declare themselves the reincarnation of the dead ruler or himself 
still alive. We have specific record of three of these impostors, 
while Tacitus’ promise of an account of some others,” though not 
fulfilled in any of his extant writings, may imply that these were 
not all. 


I 


For the first of these pretenders Tacitus gives the best and most 
detailed account. About the time when Vespasian and Mucianus 
were joining forces in the East (shortly before July, a.p. 69), the 
provinces of Achaea and Asia were aroused by a rumor that Nero 
was at hand and would presently show himself. The reports spread 
with miraculous speed, nourished by the variety and uncertainty 
of the accounts of his death, and by the widespread readiness as 
well to invent new details as to believe the old. Then a man ap- 
peared, in form and face like to the vanished ruler and, moreover, 
a skilled musician, both singer and lyre-player. Tacitus seems in- 
clined to accept the report that the man was a slave from Pontus, 
though he thought it worth while to cite the contrary sources 
which represented him as a freedman from Italy.“ Xiphilinus, the 
epitomizer of Dio, mentions the fact that the man’s name was 
unknown to Dio,” and apparently the same was true of Tacitus. 

With promises of reward and preferment the impostor attracted 
to him a mock-army of deserters and impecunious vagrants, and 
thus accompanied he put to sea, from what port and with what 
destination Tacitus does not tell. Zonaras says that after causing 
a disturbance throughout Greece he set sail with his followers for 
the military stations in Syria. Syria had been since the beginning 


11 Suetonius, Nero Lvit. 12 Hist. m1, 8. 18 Ibid. 

“4 Of modern writers on the period, to the best of my knowledge, only Weigall in his 
Nero (394) allows the possibility that this was the real Nero. 

% Dio (Epit.) txrv, 9. 

%6 x1, 15, where he is following Dio (probably Bk. txrv). Cf. Arthur Rosenberg, 
Einleitung u. Quellenkunde z. rim. Gesch.: Berlin, Weidmann (1921),.261, 
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of the Empire the most strongly garrisoned and most important 
of the eastern provinces.” Thus the control of its military forces 
meant control of the entire East, a long step toward the purple. 
Viewed in this light, Zonaras’ account fits logically into the story 
and may be accepted as probable at least. Relentless storm-winds, 
however, made the final decision and carried the expedition to the 
island of Cythnus,"* the starting-point having been, apparently, 
somewhere on the Greek coast. 

On the island the impostor found a number of soldiers from the 
Oriental armies going on leave. These he forced to his standard, 
ordering those who declined his service to be killed. He confiscated 
the stock-in-trade of the slave dealers for which the island was 
noted and armed all the most promising of these captives. A cen- 
turion, Sisenna, who was carrying tokens of friendship to the 
Praetorians in the name of the Syrian army and was then stopping 
at Cythnus, after putting off several attempts of the revolutionary 
agents to secure his services, fled the island in fear lest force meet 
any further refusal. However, ‘‘Nero”’ had no difficulty in getting 
unskilled recruits; drawn by his assumed name they flocked to him 
from dissatisfaction with the present administration and desire for 
a new. But chance, “fors’”’ in the words of Tacitus, put an end to 
the career of the man whose notoriety was growing from day to 
day without limit. To Calpurnius Asprenas Galba had assigned 
the provinces of Galatia and Pamphylia and had given him an 
escort of two triremes from the fleet stationed at Misenum to 
speed him to his post. In the course of his voyage he put in at Cyth- 
nus, and his two trierarchs were approached in the name of “‘Nero”’ 
and summoned to appear before the pretender. “Nero” himself 
received them, putting on an air of sadness and reminding them 
of their former allegiance to him, and begged them to convey him 
either to Syria or to Egypt. We may suppose that as a result of 
the storm which had brought him to Cythnus the impostor’s own 

17 Mommsen, Rém. Gesch., v, 447; Tacitus, Ann. tv, 5; Hist. 1, 10. 

18 Zonaras (loc. cit.) gives the name as “Cydnus,” but the Cydnus was a river in 
Cilicia, so far from the routes of the chief characters in the sequel that we should have 
difficulty in explaining the presence of either there. In view of the close resemblance 


of the two place-names and the circumstantiality of the other account, we must con- 
sider it a misreading of sources by Zonaras, or a mere copyist’s error. 
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ship, though staunch enough in still water, was incapable of a 
voyage, for, as appears from the fact that he was taken at last by 
storming his ship, he was living on board. 

The trierarchs delayed, as Tacitus says, “‘nutantes seu dolo,” 
but finally promised to address their men on the matter, prepare 
their minds for the change of plan, and then return for final ar- 
rangements. We may decide quite certainly for “dolo’”’ over 
““nutantes.”’ Indeed Asprenas was acquainted faithfully with every 
detail. He assumed control of the situation at that point, caused 
the pretender’s ship to be stormed and the man himself killed.’* 
The body” was conveyed to Asia first, and thence to Rome, ob- 
viously escorted by Asprenas to his first port of call on the main- 
land and there transshipped for Rome. Everywhere the corpse 
excited wonder by some unexplained quality of eyes and hair— 
probably their resemblance to those of the real Nero—and a cer- 
tain “torvitas vultus.’”™ 

A passage in the Sibylline Oracles* may refer to this impostor 
and be indicative of the belief that he was the true Nero. Speaking 
of events of A.D. 69, it reads:* 

And then from Italy a great emperor shall flee in the guise of a servant, un- 
seen and unrecognized, across a ford of the Euphrates; he who will at length 
suffer his mother’s curse for a loathsome murder, and has relied on his vile 


hand for many other crimes. And many shall stain the earth about the Roman 
throne with blood while he is in flight across the land of Parthia. 


Obviously the circumstances here described do not fit the false 
Nero whom we have been discussing, but the chronological coinci- 
dence seems to be worth noting. Two other possibilities suggest 


19 Professor Momigliano’s account (C.A.H., x, 741) has it that the impostor killed 
himself, but for this I find no evidence whatever. 

20 Halm followed Wurm in writing caput for corpus here, but Fisher keeps the 
original reading, as does Spooner, who notes: “This has been altered by some editors 
into caput, but there is force in Orelli’s contention that the verb pervectum suits corpus 
better than caput; and in Ann. 11, 14, we have ‘corpus ud visu toroum.’” 

21 “Fierceness of gaze,’’ a quality which Henderson (op. cit., 413) sees in the extant 
busts of Nero. 22 rv, 119-124. 

%3 That lines 119-124 refer to the year 69 is easily seen from a perusal of the lines 
preceding and following. Line 114 refers to Corbulo and the subjection of Armenia (62), 
and lines 115-118 to the trouble which began at Jerusalem in 66. Then lines 125-127 
refer to Titus and the fall of Jerusalem in the late summer of 70. 
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themselves: one, that the lines refer to no specific person, but are 
merely another manifestation of the Nero legend; the other, that 
since they seem to have. been written in A.D. 80, they may be an 
attempt to rationalize the appearance of the false Nero of about 
that time (v. infra). 

II 


The second of the series made his appearance in the province of 
Asia sometime during the reign of Titus (June A.D. 79 to Septem- 
ber A.D. 81).%5 His true name is given as Terentius Maximus and 
his birth as Asian. He was astonishingly similar to Nero in both 
appearance and voice, and he too was a skilled cithara player. 
Letting it be known that he was Nero, he told how he had eluded 
the soldiers sent in pursuit of him by the Senate, had made good 
his escape, and had been up to that time in hiding for his life. 
His story found ready credence, and his cause numerous adherents. 
Gathering his force about him, Terentius marched toward the 
Euphrates, gathering recruits as he went. Arriving there he 
crossed, calling on the Parthians to support him and alleging that 
some return was due him for the gift of Armenia.” The masterly 
eastern policy of the Neronian régime had planted a lasting 
warmth for Nero in Parthian hearts, so the impostor was enthusi- 
astically received. He was for awhile vigorously supported by one 
Artabanus, probably a minor pretender to the Parthian throne 
who held control of a small district during the Seleucid year 392 
(October A.p. 80 to October A.D. 81).?” 


* Rzach, op. cit., 2133. However, if Gefficken’s dating (Die Oracula Sibyllina: Leipzig 
[1902], 20) of before a.p. 80 is accepted, this possibility is precluded. 

% Zonaras, XI, 18; John of Antioch, fr. 104 (Mueller, FHG, vol. rv). Both these ac- 
counts followed Dio (Rosenberg, op. cit., 261, 278), who in turn based his work on first 
century annalists (Rosenberg, 260). 

% To Tiridates in a.p. 66; cf. Niese-Hohl, Grundr. d. Rim. Gesch., 322. 

27 Zonaras was formerly disbelieved on this point, for it was known from coins that 
Pacorus 11 occupied the Parthian throne both before and after that year. But more 
recently a careful study of Parthian coins has tended to bear out the ancient account, 
and coins of Artabanus Iv are now assigned to a.p. 80/81. For the history of Parthia 
during this period see George Rawlinson, Sixth Oriental Monarchy: London, Longmans, 
Green and Co. (1873), 223-294, and especially 284-286. Cauer has summarized the 
ancient evidence and modern research on this problem in his article in Pauly-Wissowa 
(sub nom. Artabanus IV), m1, 1296. 
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From Zonaras we learn also that Artabanus was full of anger 
toward Titus, probably because Titus had declared against his 
claim,”* and for this reason made preparation to march on Rome 
and restore “Nero” to his former empire. But nothing more is 
heard of this expedition, so we must conclude that whatever tran- 
spired was not of very grave consequence to the Roman state. 
John of Antioch informs us that Terentius accomplished nothing 
consonant with his great ambition, but was taken like a common 
thief and speedily executed. This statement accords well with 
Weynand’s belief that Roman troops were needed to suppress this 
uprising.”® The short but eventful appearance of Terentius Maxi- 
mus in the réle of Nero can be dated only by the coins of Artaba- 
nus, between the limits of October a.p. 80 and October A.p. 81. 
The two passages in the Sibylline Oracles which seem to refer to 
him® are of little or no assistance toward exact dating, while 
Weynand’s attempt to relate the hypothetical Roman victory over 
Artabanus and Terentius with an unrecorded acclamatio impera- 
toria is pure conjecture, and hence the apparent chronological 
agreement with the rest of the story cannot be regarded as fact. 


III 


The third impostor seems to have arisen in Domitian’s reign, 
circa A.D. 88/89, when Suetonius was a young man.” His name is 
not recorded, and Suetonius was uncertain even of his rank. Like 
Terentius Maximus, he was stoutly supported by the Parthians, 
this time under Pacorus 11.” It was only with difficulty that he 
could be extradited at last, probably after repeated demands and 
threats on the part of Domitian, and then almost at the cost of 
war.* 

That fighting actually occurred cannot be deduced from our 


28 Mommsen, oP. cit., v, 396 f. 

29 Pauly-Wissowa (sub. nom. Flavius), v1, 2721. 

8 rv, 117-124 (vid. supra); and 137-139. 

31 Nero ivi: “Denique . . . post viginti annos’’ (from Nero’s death in 68), and “me 
adulescente.”” The viginfi may be merely a round number, and cannot be relied up- 
on as an exact reckoning. 

* Rawlinson, op. cit., 294 and n. 2. 

% Tacitus, Hist. 1, 2. 
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scanty sources, as most writers on the period point out,™ and, in 
view of the absence of any further reference to the incident, is 
most improbable. However, in certain laudatory passages of 
Statius’ Silvae,** and in the single coin (Cohen 242, dated before 
September 14, a.p. 88) commemorating Domitian’s fifteenth ac- 
clamatio imperatoria, Gsell® sees possible references to the revolt 
of the Parthians in support of the false Nero, and to a subsequent 
Roman victory. As Corradi notes, this seems extremely doubtful. 
But whatever the manner of his passage into Roman jurisdiction, 
we may safely assume that the pretender did not long survive his 
rash attempt to place himself on the throne of the Caesars.*” 


4 Gsell, Essai sur le Regne de ’ Empereur Domitien, 153 f. and 233; Corradi in Rug- 
giero’s Dizionario Epigrafico (sub. nom. Domitianus), 1991; Weynand in Pauly-Wissowa 
(sub nom. Flavius), v1, 2573. 

% rv, 3, 107-110; v, 1, 85-93. For Statius’ general attitude toward the emperor cf. 
F. Sauter, Der Rim. Kaiserkult b. Martial u. Statius (1934), and K. Scott, “Statius’ 
Adulation of Domitian,’”’ Am. Jour. Phil. trv (1933), 247-259. 

% Op. cit., 233, n. 3; 154, n. 10. 

37 Several modern writers have confused this impostor with the earlier one of Titus’ 
reign, Terentius Maximus. Mommsen (Rém. Gesch., v, 396 f.) closes his account of 
Terentius with the statement that he was handed over to Domitian by the Parthians. 
Klebs (Prosop. Imp. Rom. sub “C” No. 690), writing of Terentius, cites the Suetonian 
passage (Nero, tvm), which unmistakably refers to the later impostor of Domitian’s 
reign. Henderson twice (Life and Principate of Nero, 420; Five Roman Emperors, 63) 
speaks of the appearance of Terentius Maximus in A.D. 88. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND THE 
TEACHING OF LATIN 


By Harry ALAN COHEN 
Norwich Free Academy 
Norwich, Connecticut 


In the number of changes that have taken place in Latin in- 
struction in the high schools during the last decade, one of the 
most striking, and to the Latin teacher the most noticeable, has 
been the change in the type of pupils who are beginners in Latin. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say the change in the ac- 
quired knowledge, the alteration in the equipment with which the 
child enters the first grade in the secondary school. One by one 
the things that used to be acquired in the elementary school, 
those things that formerly seemed fundamental and a knowledge 
of which was believed to be essential before one could attain the 
secondary school level, are being eliminated. But to the Latin 
teacher the lack that is felt most of all is in that subject which 
may be considered the rock on which the citadel of Latin is 
built. The great “troubler of Rome” is the lack of knowledge, the 
ignorance on the part of the pupils, of the fundamentals of English 
grammar. Hinc illae lacrimae! 

If the words of Stormzand and O’Shea! that ‘“‘no subject in the 
elementary curriculum has undergone so many changes and re- 
visions in recent years as the course in grammar’ was true in 
1924, how much more true are these words in 1937. For today 
English teachers in high schools loudly lament that the elementary 
school pupils come to them without an understanding of the 
essentials of English grammar. Here is Professor H. R. Driggs, of 
New York University, who gives courses for high school teachers 


1 How Much English Grammar: Baltimore, Warwick and York (1924), 199. 
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of English, asking,? “Is this basic subject being dabbled at or 
really taught to the boys and girls of our country?” The blurred, 
inexact knowledge revealed in the answers on the essential funda- 
mentals which he cites in this article in Latin Notes would amaze 
the teacher of a former generation but is only too well known to 
the Latin teacher of today. At times, indeed, the Latin teacher 
can well believe that our English instructors are of the same 
opinion as the Emperor Sigismund at the Council of Constance, 
who, when he was corrected for making a grammatical error in 
the use of a Latin word, replied, “I am king of the Romans and 
above grammar” (Ego sum rex Romanorum et super grammaticam). 

This change in the teaching of grammar in our elementary 
schools is here to stay.’ Every article on syntax in English journals, 
every utterance of experts on the teaching of English—all are 
alike in emphasizing vestigia nulla retrorsum. Nor would we make 
a plea for a return to the formalism of the period before the war. 
We whole-heartedly support the teaching of “functional gram- 
mar’’; we agree that only that grammar should be taught which 
will prevent the student from making an error in his construction 
and interpretation of sentences. But as teachers of Latin we must 
demand a knowledge of certain fundamentals in our beginners 
in Latin, or else we must yield with good grace to the new situa- 
tion. Miss Mildred Dean, of Washington, pointed out the di- 
lemma.‘ “If by teaching Latin,” she said, “we mean getting our 
pupils to achieve power enough to translate unsimplified Caesar 
in the last nine weeks of the tenth grade, with fair prospects of 
dealing with Cicero and Vergil in turn, then unquestionably we 
can teach Latin under present circumstances. But if we mean 


2 Latin Notes, x11, 3 (December, 1934), 1. 

3 An excellent view of the present situation in the teaching of English grammar and 
the changes that have been taking place in this subject can be obtained by reading the 
following three books: the epoch-making work of Stormzand and O’Shea, How Much 
English Grammar: Baltimore, Warwick and York (1924); the noteworthy study of 
H.N. Rivlin, Functional Grammar: Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
(1930), who gives a list of functional and functionless grammatical items; and the mas- 
terly survey of F. E. Gruen, English Grammar in American High Schools Since 1900: 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. (1934). This last work contains a 
bibliography of thirty pages (259-288). 

* CLASSICAL JOURNAL, xxx (Apr. 1935), 412. 
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finishing two declensions and three tenses of the active indicative 
of two conjugations within fifteen lessons of a beginners’ book . . ., 
then unquestionably we cannot teach Latin under the present 
conditions. The result,” says this wise and experienced teacher, 
“is that after six weeks we are left with empty seats.” 

In this paper an attempt is made to solve this dilemma and to 
adjust ourselves to this new and unchangeable situation. This 
malady, this “anemia of the grammar lobe of the brain,” can be 
cured if the symptoms are correctly identified, promptly recog- 
nized, and quickly remedied. We can, I believe, teach even our 
present-day pupils, graduates of the grammarless grammar 
schools, beginning Latin and also use the textbooks which are 
provided for us. For can we not ascertain just which items of 
grammar are necessary for the beginner in Latin? Can we not 
make a list, a rated list, of those concepts of English grammar 
which we, as Latin teachers, should expect the beginning pupil to 
know; a list which can be used for diagnostic purposes and for 
remedial instruction? Of course, we might ask teachers to give their 
opinions, we could send questionnaires to a number of teachers— 
let us say, to 100 or even to as many as 300—and ask them to 
rate the various grammatical elements; but there is another way, 
a far more exact way to answer these questions, a method which 
obviates the chance expression, the random guess, which only too 
often is a concomitant of questionnaire replies. This exact and 
scientific method—and I use the term scientific advisedly—is the 
examination of the textbooks that are today used throughout the 
United States for beginners in Latin, and the listing and rating of 
the items of grammar actually used and referred to in these 
texts. 

There are approximately 25,000 teachers of elementary Latin 
in the high schools of the United States, and of these 25,000, 
fully ninety or ninety-five per cent use, all told, seventeen text- 
books. These seventeen textbooks were all published since the 
appearance of the Classical Report and have therefore been 
adapted and fitted to the new, present-day student. They include 
the latest texts and also the two textbooks published for Latin 
classes in junior high schools. They are as follows: 
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Car and Hadzsits, The Living Language, A Latin Book for Beginners: 
Boston, D. C, Heath and Co. (1933). 

Chestnut, Olivenbaum, and Rosenbaugh, The Road to Latin: Philadelphia, 
John C. Winston Co. (1932). 

D’Ooge and Roehm, Junior Latin Lessons, Book One: Boston, Ginn and 
Co. (1926). 

Ford, First Latin Book (New Series): New York, Henry Holt and Co. 
(1931). 

Foster and Arms, First Year Latin: Richmond, Va., Johnson Publishing 
Co., Revised edition (1928). 

Gray and Jenkins, Latin for Today, First Year Course: Boston, Ginn and 
Co., Revised edition (1933). 

Grinstead and McDuffie, A First Book in Latin: New York, D. Appleton 


and Co. (1933). 
Magoffin and Henry, Latin—First Year: Newark, Silver, Burdett and Co., 


Revised edition (1932). 

Pearson, Lawrence, and Raynor, Latin I: New York, American Book Co. 
(1929). 

Penick and Proctor, Latin First Year: New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Revised edition (1933). 

Place, First Year Latin: New York, American Book Co. (1929). 

Pratt, First Year Latin: Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1934). 

Smith-Thompson, First Year Latin: Boston, Allyn and Bacon (1933). 

Scott and Horn, First Latin Lessons: Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co. 
(1928). 

Stebbins and Tonsor, A Progressive Course in Latin for the First Year: 
Norwood, Mass., Stebbins and Co., Revised edition, 1930. 

Thursby and Kyne, Living Latin, For the Junior High School, Book I: 
New York, Macmillan Co. (1928). 

Uliman and Henry, New Elementary Latin: New York, Macmillan Co. 


(1929).8 


5 In addition to the seventeen textbooks mentioned above, five other Latin first-year 
texts have been published since 1924, the year of the Classical Report, viz., Francois, 
First Latin: Boston, Allyn and Bacon (1926); Gleason, A Latin Primer: Boston, Little, 
Brown, and Co. (1926); Haulenbeek, Beginnings of Rome: New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., (1929); Parsons and Little, First Latin Lessons: Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Co. (1926); Sheffield, The Student’s First Latin Book: Chicago Syntactic Book Co. 
(1924). 

We have examined and analyzed these texts, but we are not using them in our study 
for the reason that they were written before the Classical Report became the guide for 
the planning and arrangement of the Latin courses in our secondary schools. Gleason, 
in fact, has been out of print for several years, and Parsons and Little is not listed in the 
1934 Current Publications of Heath and Company textbooks. 
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When we examined these texts to determine the items of Eng- 
lish grammar which beginners should know, must know, if they 
are to have the proper foundation for the study of Latin, we found 
that in a number of respects all the seventeen textbooks agree; 
but they do differ in their presentation of certain items, in the 
lesson and in the week of study in which the various forms and 
elements are to be taught. For the purpose of our paper, for the 
purpose of helping the Latin teacher, account was taken only of 
the items that were to be taught during the first semester. For 
the greatest difficulties, both of the teacher and the pupil, occur 
in the opening weeks, in the beginning lessons. Die Schwelle ist der 
hichste Berg. And if, as Gray® points out, the best motivation, 
the only incentive for the study of Latin, is the desire to know 
Latin; the gain in knowledge, the mastery of new material in the 
first weeks of the course, is necessary and essential if the original 
motive is to retain its force and strength. The lessons in each 
textbook for the first semester were accordingly divided into three 
parts, and the items in these sections were rated on a scale from 
“3” to “0,” where “3” signified the earliest use, a use and a ref- 
ference in the first part of the book, in the first part of the se- 
mester, ‘‘2’’ a use in the second part of the book, “1” a use in the 
third part of the book and the semester, and ‘‘0”’ denoted that the 
item is not found in the work of the first semester. 

We have stated above that the lack of knowledge on the part 
of the pupil of those essentials of grammar that should be the 
equipment of every beginner in Latin can be remedied if the symp- 
toms are immediately recognized and the proper remedies applied. 
Here we would go a step further and say that this cure or remedy 
is much easier than most of us imagine. For we find, upon com- 
parison, a very close similarity between the grammatical items 
that are considered valuable and functional for English and the 
grammatical items that are valuable and functional for the be- 
ginning student in Latin. Rivlin, in his Functional Grammar,’ 

® The Teaching of Latin: New York, D. Appleton and Co. (1929), Ch. 1. 

7 Op. cit. supra, note 3. We are using in this paper the ratings as cited by Rivlin in his 
article English Grammar and Foreign Language that appeared in The English Journal 
(March, 1934), 202-207. 
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presents the judgment of teachers of English and of experts on the 
teaching of English concerning the functional value of the various 
items of English grammar. And when we compare the results of 
our study with the results of Rivlin’s study, we find, mirabile 
dictu, that every one of the fourteen items referred to and used in 
the first part of aii the Latin textbooks is considered necessary 
and functional by both the English teachers and the experts, and, 
with only one exception,*® is ranked and rated as most valuable 
by both of the latter groups. 

Here we have an opportunity to make use of one of the funda- 
mental principles in the practice of teaching, to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, to make the point of departure not what 
the teacher knows, but what the student knows. And the pity is 
that this great similarity which we point out here has not been 
made use of, or taken advantage of, by authors of our Latin text- 
books or by teachers of English. 

We are presenting below these fourteen items of grammar and 
ten others, which we are designating as Group I. The fourteen 
items are all found in the first part of all the Latin texts and all 
have, therefore, an arithmetical mean of 3. The other ten items 
are found in the first part of all but one to four textbooks, and 
each has, therefore, the very high rating of an arithmetical mean 
of 2.9 or 2.8. All twenty-four items, however, must be known and 
understood by the pupil before the work of instruction in the subject 
begins, and a deficiency in the understanding or use of any one 
of them should be immediately remedied if the pupil is to do the 
work expected of the class. These twenty-four items are as follows: 


Group I 


Concept of sentence; concept of verb; subject of verb; object of verb; con- 
cept of noun; number of noun; nominative case of noun as subject; objective 
case of noun as direct object; concept of pronoun; nominative case of pronoun 
as subject; concept of adjective; concept of adverb; conjunctions; prepositions. 

Number of verb; tense of verb; person of verb; predicate noun; number of 
pronoun; person of pronoun; concept of clause; interrogative sentence; gen- 
der of noun; concept of possessive.® 

8 Prepositions. This item is rated as very significant by the English teachers (2.3). 
The experts give it a lower rank, rating it, however, as functional (1.3). 

* Each of the last ten items is not used in the first part of at least one textbook, for 
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For the purpose of comparison, the items of Group I, as well 
as the items of the other groups given below, are listed and rated 
in a table at the end of the paper, together with the ratings given 
these items by English teachers, by experts on the teaching of 
English, and by teachers of modern foreign languages. 

There is a second group of grammatical items, which, from the 
point of view of the Latin teacher, can be considered almost as 
important as Group I; for items of this group have, all of them, the 
high rating of an arithmetical mean of 2.0 or over, signifying that 
they are used in most of the Latin textbooks in the first or second 
part of the work of the first semester. This second group of twelve 
concepts, set down in the order of their mean rating, is as follows: 

Group II 

Indirect object; number of adjective; gender of adjective; infinitives; predi- 
cate adjective; indicative mood; voice; objective case of pronoun; personal 
pronoun; appositives; irregular verb; possessive adjective. 

Twenty-three other items are used in our Latin texts in the 
work of the first semester. Not all of these items are of equal im- 
portance, nor are all of importance functionally. For a large num- 
ber of them—ten, to be exact—are not only found in but a few 
texts, but are actually out of place in first-semester work. We are, 
therefore, dividing these items into two groups; the first, Group 
II, consisting of thirteen concepts which are valuable, but a 
knowledge of which is not essential to the beginner unless the 
item is found in the very first part of the text which the class is 
using. In most of the books the concepts of this third group do 
not occur until the second or third part of the term’s work and in 
several texts they are not used at all during the first-semester 
study. In the order of their mean rating, these thirteen items are 


as follows: 
Group III 


Interrogative pronoun; mood; gender of pronoun; principal parts of verb; 
imperative sentence; negative sentence; imperative mood; participles; regular 
verb; interrogative adjective; auxiliary verb; demonstrative adjective; de- 
monstrative pronoun. 





Latin can be taught for one month using verbs only in the present tense, or only in the 
singular, or only in the third person. This is, however, true only of the first part of the 
semester. 
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The remaining ten items are distinct and different from the 
items of the three groups which we have given above. These ten 
are concepts which we find, on the basis of our study, to be un- 
necessary and unessential for the beginning student in Latin. Two 
of these items, articles and declarative sentence, are functionless 
in Latin; two, transitive verb and intransitive verb, hinder instead 
of help. Two other items, relative pronoun and antecedent of 
pronoun, are, it is true, required in the work of the first-half-year 
in the New York State syllabus, but only three texts out of seven- 
teen refer to the relative pronoun, and only two out of seventeen 
to the antecedent in the sections devoted to the first-half-year 
work. To this list of ten concepts, we are subjoining three others 
which are not referred to at all in the first half of our present-day 
texts. These three items, however, were described by Rivlin in 
his article in The English Journal (xxxim, 3) as having been 
given a rating of “important and essential” by high school teachers 
of French, Spanish, and German. We are setting these concepts 
down here, even though their rating is 0.0, and we are grouping 
all thirteen items together, because we consider all of them to be 
on the same plane with respect to the teaching of first-semester 
Latin. The following thirteen items—Group tv—should not be 
taught or referred to in the first half of first-year Latin texts. 


Group IV 


Articles; transitive verb; intransitive verb; reflexive pronoun; declarative 
sentence; relative pronoun; intensive pronoun; antecedent of pronoun; com- 
parison of adjectives; subordinate clause; comparison of adverbs; principal 
clause; subjunctive mood. 

With the exception of the intensive pronoun, all the items listed 
in Group Iv are rated as essential and valuable by teachers of 
modern foreign languages, but they are not important for the 
student beginning Latin. This statement, however, does not mean 
that grammar plays a smaller part in Latin than in modern foreign 
languages, or that all these items are not useful in Latin. The 
foreign language teachers rated the items on the basis of the 
entire work in the language, a rating method which is improper 
and objectionable, as there is no reason to insist that the beginning 
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student in German, for instance, should be required to know the 
concept “subjunctive,” as Rivlin would have him, when the sub- 
junctive is not taught until the second year of the language 
course. 

When English grammar was first taught in the schools of Eng- 
land and America, it was based on Latin forms. Parallels for 
every Latin construction were sought for in English, so that a work 
such as Adam’s The Rudiments of Latin and English Grammar, 
designed to facilitate the study of both languages by connecting 
them both together,’® became a popular textbook. In the century 
and more that has passed, English grammar has gradually freed 
itself of a great deal of Latin syntax and Latinized grammatical 
nomenclature. Today the protest is not against the intricacies and 
the formality of English grammar, but the voice of the advocatus 
diaboli is raised against the teaching of grammar as a mere inci- 
dental, against the skeletonizing of grammatical usages to those 
which are supposed to come under the heading of “social 
utility.” 

In this paper we are advocating a reversal of the former method, 
a swing of the pendulum to the other extreme. Instead of Latin 
grammar being the model and the guide for English grammar, we 
believe that English grammar, the grammar and usages taught in 
our elementary schools, must be the model and the guide for the 
teaching of Latin grammar. In Latin too we are opposed to the 
multiplicity of rules, to unessential, meaningless terms; in Latin 
also we place emphasis on usage rather than on classification and 
definition, upon functional use rather than on formal knowledge. 

For the purpose of complete comparison as well as for a guide 
for teachers of English and foreign languages, we are giving below 
Table 1 which includes, first of all, the mean rating of the items 
of grammar in the Latin textbooks; second, the rating of these 
grammatical items by high school teachers of English, as cited by 
Rivlin;" third, the rating of these items by four experts on the 
teaching of English, Professors Abbott, Charters, Inglis, and 


10 First American edition, from the fifth English edition, 1799. 
" The English Journal, xxim, 3 (March 1934), 206 f. 
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TABLE I 


ee 


A List oF THE ITEMS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR WITH COMPARATIVE RATINGS, SHOWING 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE TEACHING OF LATIN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
SPANISH, AND GERMAN 

















English 
7 Span- | Ger- \ 
late Eng- Storm- weench ish man ; 
Item Text- ; Teach- 
deni: lish Ex- zand a Teach- | Teach- 
Teach-| perts | and ers ers 
ers O’Shea 
Concept of sentence 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.0 2.4 2.1 2.3 
Concept of verb 3.0 2.7 +S 3.0 2.6 2.5 2.6 
Subject of verb 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.5 2.9 
Object of verb 3.0 I 2.8 3.0 2.6 2.6 2.9 
Concept of noun 3.0 yA 3.0 3.0 2.2 2.3 2.5 
Number of noun 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 2.7 2.8 2.7 
Nominative case of noun 
as subject 3.0 2.3 | (3.0) | 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.2 } 
Objective case of noun 
as direct object 3.0 2.5 | (3.0) | 2.0 2.4 2.6 2.8 ! 
Concept of pronoun 3.0 3.9 (3.0) | 3.0 2.5 ee 2.7 
Nominative case of pro- 
noun as subject 3.0 2.4 | (3.0) 2.5 2.2 2.0 2.6 
Concept of adjective 3.0 2.4 2.3 2.5 2.4 2.1 2.3 
Concept of adverb 3.0 2.6 2.4 1.0 | N.D.*| N.D. | N.D. 
Conjunctions 3.0 2.4 2.3 2.0 2.2 2.0 2.3 
Prepositions 3.0 2.3 1.3 2.0 2.4 2.3 2.6 
Number of verb 2.9 2.$ 2.0 2.3 2.7 | 2.9 
Tense of verb 2.8 2.7 3.2 2.5 a7 2.5 2.4 
Person of verb 2.8 » 2.0 2.0 2.7 + a 2.8 
Predicate noun 2.9 2.4 2.0 2.0 | N.D. | N.D. | N.D. 
Number of pronoun 2.9 2.4 2.3 3.0 2.4 2.3 2.5 
Person of pronoun 2.8 2.3 2.0 3.0 2.5 2.3 2.6 
Concept of clause 2.8 2.7 3.0 3.0 2.1 2.1 2.3 
Interrogative sentence 2.8 2.2 | (2.0) | N.D. | 2.3 2.0 2.0 | 
Gender of noun 2.8 2.0 1.0 | N.D. Be 2.7 2.8 
Concept of possessive 2.9 15 2.3 3.0 | N.D. | N.D. | N.D. 
Indirect object 2.7 1.1 0.0 1.5 | N.D. | N.D. | N.D. 
Number of adjective a 0.9 0.5 0.0 a2 2.3 2.3 
Gender of adjective a:3 N.D. | (0.0) | N.D. | N.D. | N.D. | N.D. 
Infinitives 2.5 2.2 1.0 | N.D. | N.D. | N.D. | N.D 
Predicate adjective 2.4 2.1 2.7 | N.D. | N.D. | N.D. | N.D. 
Indicative mood 2.4 1.7 | (0.0) | 0.0 2.7 2.7 y Be 
Voice 2.3 2.1 1.3 1.0 2.3 2.4 2.6 
Objective case—pronoun| 2.2 2.3 | (3.0) | 2.5 2.2 2.0 2.5 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Personal pronoun 2.2 a 2.0 3.0 2.5 2.3 2.6 
Appositives 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.5 | N.D. | N.D. | N.D. 
Irregular verb 2.0 1.9 3.0 3.0 2.7 2.6 2.8 
Possessive adjective 2.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 2.6 2.4 2.4 
Interrogative pronoun 1.8 2.0 0.3 0.0 2.8 2.6 2.7 
Mood 1.8 1.7 0.0 0.0 2.4 2.6 2.7 
Gender of pronoun 1.6 1.9 1.3 N.D. | 2.5 2.1 2.6 
Principal parts of verb 1.6 A 2.0 2.0 2.8 2.4 2.9 
Imperative sentence 1.6 2.1 1.0 eS Ss 2.1 2.3 
Negative sentence 1.5 1.4 1.3 N.D. 2.4 Z.5 2.3 
Imperative mood Fe 1.5 0.0 0.0 2.5 2.6 re 
Participles 1.2 2.2 2.0 | N.D. | 2.1 2.3 2.1 
Regular verb 1.2 1.9 1.3 2.0 2.7 2.5 2.7 
Interrogative adjective 1.1 N.D. | N.D. | 0.0 | N.D. | N.D. | N.D. 
Auxiliary verb 1.0 2.3 2.0 N.D. ee 2.7 2.9 
Demonstrative adjective | 0.9 1.4 2.0 | N.D. | 2.6 2.4 2.1 
Demonstrative pronoun | 0.8 1.8 0.0 N.D. 2.8 2.6 2.6 
Articles 1.1 1.4 1.3 2.0 2.3 2.3 2.5 
Transitive verb 1.1 2.3 2.0 1.5 2.4 2.3 2.7 
Intransitive verb 0.9 2.3 0.8 1.5 2.2 2.1 2.6 
Reflexive pronoun 0.4 1.3 1.0 0.0 2.6 2.6 2.6 
Declarative sentence 0.4 2.2 | N.D. | N.D. | 2.2 2.0 2.3 
Relative pronoun 0.3 2.4 3.0 | N.D. | 2.8 2.7 2.9 
Intensive pronoun 0.2 1.1 1.0 0.0 | N.D. | N.D. | N.D. 
Antecedent of pronoun 0.1 2.6 2.0 | N.D. | 2.4 2.0 2.5 
Comparison of adjective} 0.1 2.4 1.7 2.0 2.4 2.6 2.7 
Subordinate clause 0.1 2.6 2.5 | N.D. | 2.3 2.4 2.6 

















* N.D.—No data available. 


Leonard ;” fourth, the rating by Professors Stormzand and O’Shea 
in their book How Much English Grammar;* fifth, the rating by 
high school teachers of French; sixth, the rating by high school 
teachers of Spanish; and seventh, the rating by high school teachers 
of German.” For all the ratings, the same scale from “‘3” to “0” 


2 As cited by Rivlin, ibid. For those items which the four experts did not have an 
opportunity to rate, we are giving the rating of Professor H. E. Fowler, of the Teachers 
College of Connecticut, distinguishing his ratings by placing them in a parenthesis. 

18 Stormzand and O’Shea do not rate the items in numbers but describe the various 
items as being necessary or as important or as valueless. We are changing their evalu- 
ation of the importance of the concepts into numbers, using the same scale as the other 
authorities. 

4 The last three ratings are given by Rivlin in his article in The English Journal cited 
above. 
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is used, but, while in the ratings in the Latin textbooks “3” sig- 
nifies ‘‘required for the first part of the semester,”’ “2,” “required 
for the second part,” “1,” “required for the third part,” and “0” 
denotes “not required at all for first semester work,” in the other 
six ratings ‘3’ denotes “greatest significance” and ‘‘0”’ signifies 
“useless.” 

As a result of the investigation and analysis presented above, 
the writer makes the following four recommendations, the first 
three for the Latin teacher and the fourth for teachers of English: 

1. A pre-test for diagnostic purposes should be given to the 
beginning pupils in Latin by the Latin teacher during the first 
days of the course, while the subject is being motivated and the 
principles of pronunciation are being taught. This test should 
be simple and objective, and should include the first twenty-four 
items in the above table, that is, all the items listed in Group I. 
To students who have not mastered the various concepts, remedial 
work ought to be given. This diagnostic test can be in the form of 
a short paragraph, from which the pupils are asked to select the 
various items or to select the words which represent the various 
functions—tense, person, number, etc. 

2. After the first month of study, another diagnostic test should 
be given by the Latin teacher, based on the items in Group m. 

3. Every grammatical item and expression especially char- 
acteristic of inflected languages, terms such as case, stem, declen- 
sion, conjugation, synopsis, agreement, grammatical gender, 
mood, voice, should be thoroughly explained and interpreted 
when first seen in the text or first used by the teacher. 

4. Following the recommendation of Professor S. Willard 
Price, of the Teachers College of Connecticut, English teachers 
of both the elementary and secondary schools should work out 
together a course in grammar to be taught in a systematic, vital- 
ized manner in the elementary schools. Such a course may well 
include (1) all items which have been given a rating of ‘2.0’ or 
over by either the English teachers or the experts on the teaching 
of English; (2) all items which have been given a rating of “1.0” 
or over by both the teachers of English and the teachers of foreign 
languages. 
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This last recommendation expresses the writer’s disapproval 
of the proposal that a separate, distinct course, a special, abbre- 
viated course in English grammar, be given to pupils who are about 
to study a foreign language. Such a course is unnecessary, even 
if it were possible to find a place for it in the school curriculum, 
for, as has been shown above, a knowledge of the essentials of 
English grammar, an understanding of the functional items of 
English grammar, is sufficient and adequate for pupils who are 
about to study Latin and other foreign languages. 














SOME REMARKS ON THE QUESTIONS 
IN THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS 


By Joun P. Carrott, S.J. 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 


That the questions which appear so profusely in the Oedipus Ty- 
rannus have caught the attention of every serious reader of the play 
is conclusively demonstrated by the scattered comments on them 
in the various histories of Greek literature and the textbooks. 
Yet the absence of any formal treatment of the subject has led 
me to attempt in this present essay to show first of all what is the 
exact number of questions in the play and how this compares with 
the number in other Sophoclean dramas, together with a compari- 
son of the number of questions asked by the leading inquirer in 
each of the plays selected; next, to search out the reasons for the 
predominance of the questions; then to examine some of their 
intrinsic qualities in order to see what dramatic value thay have 
in the work; and finally, to scan the play closely in an endeavor 
to determine whether Sophocles consciously and deliberately em- 
ployed them in his masterpiece. And now that we have the prob- 
lem clearly before our minds let us proceed to our investigation. 

The plays I chose for the brief initial comparative work were 
the Antigone and the Trachiniae, one within, the other outside, 
the Theban cycle, so there could be no doubt that the number of 
questions in the Oedipus Tyrannus is due to the play as it is in 
itself and not to its inclusion in any group whatsoever. The results 
of the investigation showed that there are 199 questions in the 
Oedipus, contained in 1252 lines of text, all the formal choruses 
being excluded as not germane to our study, while the Antigone 


? Throughout, I use the numbering of A. C. Pearson’s Sophocles: New York, Oxford 
University Press (1924). 
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has 104 in 954 lines and the Trachiniae 110 in 1041 lines. To reduce 
the comparison to more common terms, this means that there is 
approximately one question to every six lines of the Oedipus, al- 
most one in every nine of the Antigone, and about one in every ten 
of the Trachiniae. In short, the percentage of questions in the 
other two plays was practically the same, whereas the Oedipus 
showed a decidedly greater ratio. Furthermore, if we go on to 
compare the characters who question the greatest number of times 
in each of the plays, we meet the interesting fact that though 
Oedipus with his 123 questions is responsible for more than one- 
half the queries in his play, Creon with 43 and Deianira with 41 
give voice to only about one-third of the questions in theirs.? Con- 
sequently it seems fairly well established that the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus, both numerically and proportionally, has a larger number of 
questions than the average, and that Oedipus himself is more 
richly endowed along these lines than the usual Sophoclean hero. 

But why should this be so? The first reason which suggests it- 
self might well be the subject-matter of the play. I think the two 
plays we were concerned with above will serve us here again to 
make clear just what effect this part of the work has on the pre- 
dominance of the question mark. In those two dramas, the point 
of discussion is ever focused on the present. Thus Antigone’s 
burial of her brother’s corpse with all the subsequent develop- 
ments, and Deianira’s worry over the whereabouts of Heracles, 
together with its consequences, are things here and now existent. 
In the Oedipus, on the contrary, the light is always being thrown 
on things hidden in the past. First of all we have the inquiry as to 
the cause of the plague, next the growth of the plot demands that 
the center of attention should be the search for the murderer of a 
former king, and finally comes the investigation to determine who 
were Oedipus’ parents. To narrow the difference down to a single 
sentence then, we may say that in the Antigone and Trachiniae 
the point of interest lies in finding out what the characters are 


* The questions are divided as follows: Oedipus Tyrannus: Oedipus 123, Jocasta 24, 
Creon 16, Corinthian 12, Theban 9, Teiresias 8, Chorus 7; Antigone: Creon 43, Antigone 
17, Chorus 13, Ismene 12, Guard 7, Messenger 5, Haemon 4, Teiresias 3; Trachiniae: 
Deianira 41, Chorus 17, Hyllus 15, Heracles 12 Lichas 12, Messenger 10, Old Man 2, 
Servant 1. 
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doing; in the Oedipus, it consists in discovering what they have 
done. Hence, since the material necessary for the solution of these 
problems lies hidden in the past, and most certainly beyond the 
ken of Oedipus, the stranger king,* there is, in the nature of the 
case, a need for more questions than are ordinarily found. 

Yet, it seems to me that a more fundamental reason for the 
extraordinary number of these questions might well rest on the 
two-fold basis of the characteristics Oedipus’ parents transmitted 
to him‘ and on the further development he himself gave those 
qualities antecedent to the action of the play. To be sure, with re- 
gard to Oedipus’ father, king Laius, we have not much information 
from the play; but the little we have, has, I think, considerable 
value for our present problem. Treating the matter chronologi- 
cally, we find that the old king held the intelligence of the seer 
Teiresias in high repute; undoubtedly because he was ever ready 
to help him by responding clearly and directly to his questions;* 
secondly, we are told that before the birth of Oedipus he consulted 
a priest of Phoebus in quest of knowledge of his child’s future and 
heard the shocking prediction of his own murder at the hands of 
his child; and finally we learn that he actually met his end as he 
was on his way to question the oracle once more.’ Consequently 
in three of the five times* that Laius enters the scene as a man in 
action he is a questioner. In regard to Jocasta, the mother of 
Oedipus, we have on the contrary much more explicit data.’ To 
begin with, she asks 24 questions during the time she is on the 

30. T. 222. 

‘ For data proving “Parent-Child” resemblance, even when children have been reared 
apart from parents, as has Oedipus, cf. Gladys C. Schwesinger, Heredity and Environ- 
ment: New York, Macmillan (1933), 235-239. 

5 O. T. 433-436. I think it clear that the only reason a seer would be called @udpwr, 
would be his facility and clarity in answering; a point which the context here indicates. 

60. T. 711-714. 7 Tbid., 114 f. 

8 Jocasta says (vss. 718 f.) that Laius exposed the child; Oedipus (vss. 807-812) 
tells the tale of Laius’ attack and his own retaliation. 

® This is fortunate, since there is some probability that mothers are in great part re- 
sponsible for the hereditary mental equipment of their sons. Cf. Baur, Fischer, and 
Lenz, Human Heredity, Trans. by E. and C. Paul: New York, Macmillan (1931), 596: 
“Still Schopenhauer did good service in his day by pointing out the preponderant im- 
portance of mothers in supplying the hereditary mental equipment of sons, and we have 
to thank him for adducing a number of examples from history!’ 
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stage, which comprises 411 lines.’® This gives the queen an average 
of one question in every seventeen lines, which may not seem so 
high when we consider that Oedipus questions 123 times during 
his 1110 lines on the stage, or on an average of once in every nine 
lines over the course of the play. However, if we scrutinize the 
king’s utterances at this same time, we find he asks but 38 ques- 
tions in 467 lines or about one in every twelve lines, which brings 
him much closer to Jocasta’s percentage. Moreover the reason for 
the lack of more interrogation points in Oedipus’ lines, and we 
may presume in the queen’s too, is not far to seek, seeing that the 
play at this point requires two or three rather extended speeches 
by Jocasta," and an extremely long one by Oedipus,” thus par- 
tially excluding those brief interchanges which are the most fertile 
breeding grounds of the question. Nevertheless, the mere fact that 
Jocasta, who stands on the secondary level in this play, questions 
proportionately as often as the leading questioners in the Antigone 
and Trachiniae® manifests clearly enough that she was not at all 
loath to seek the elucidation of obscure points by way of the inter- 
rogation point. 

Such then were the parents of Oedipus, and consequently we 
may conclude that he never, even in his earliest years, appeared 
a parvenu in the art of inquiry. These youthful days of his are, 
it is true, rather shrouded in darkness as far as the play is con- 
cerned; however, there are one or two indications of the way in 
which he developed this faculty, which contribute something to 
the explanation of the large number of questions he adds to the 
drama. Thus we find him as a young man so pricked by the taunt 
of a drunken reveler,“ for which he knew not the response, that 
he cannot rest until he asks Polybus and Merope for light.” When 
they fail to satisfy his thirst for information, he rushes off to 
Delphi to seek an answer, without even letting them know of his 
intention to depart.’ During his period of wandering, after hearing 
the dread oracle, the text tells us nothing of any questions he may 


0 O. T. 634-1072. 

1 [bid., 707-725; 848-858; 911-923. 12 Tbid., 771-833. 

13 In the Antigone, Creon asks 43 in 733 lines; in the Trachiniae, Deianira asks 41 in 
689 lines; an average in each case of approximately one question every 17 lines. 

40. T. 786. % [bid., 781-783. 8 Tbid., 787 f. 
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have asked, until it narrates that he made the riddling Sphinx to 
cease her exactions'’ by his own unaided intellectual powers.'® 
This, to be sure, is no positive indication that Oedipus put any 
questions to the dire songstress in the process of answering her 
riddle; yet the mere fact that he did succeed in giving the correct 
response to her puzzling query shows beyond a reasonable doubt 
that even in those days he was one who scanned every possible 
side of a proposition and put many a question to himself at least 
before he committed himself to an answer. In a word, as will be 
evident to anyone who has vainly tried to solve one of those enig- 
matic propositions, Oedipus had the riddler’s mind with the ques- 
tioning outlook that it almost of necessity implies. Therefore, in 
conclusion to this part of our study, I think we may say that the 
Oedipus Tyrannus contains a much greater number of questions 
than the other plays of Sophocles first, because the subject-matter 
of the play requires it, and secondly, because Oedipus, the child 
of inquisitive parents, had himself developed this strain of curios- 
ity to an amazing degree. 

Having thus settled the reason for the large number of interro- 
gations in the play, we are now ready to proceed to an examination 
of some of the characteristics of Oedipus’ questions. The most 
striking quality in them, to my way of thinking, is the power 
they have of echoing former scenes. Sometimes they effect this 
result by their very form, and then again it is their content which 
produces it. For example, the questioning form used by the king 
at the first entrance of Creon’® serves to recall to our minds the 
paternal leader, who in his opening speech” was portrayed as so 
sollicitous to know and alleviate the cares of his subjects. Or again, 
who can hear the contents of Jocasta’s anxious questions when she 
first appears on the stage,” without at once harking back to the 
sorrowful description of Thebes given by the priest?” Finally, 
not to prolong these examples beyond measure, how the single 
word dé\ow, in Oedipus’ interrogation of the Corinthian,” 
summons up once more the scene with Creon™ and the open 








1 Ibid., 35-39. 18 Tbid., 397 f. 19 [bid., 85 f. 
20 Tbid., 1-13. 21 Thid., 634-636. % Tbid., 14-57. 
% Ibid., 960. % Tbid., 513-677. 
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charge of his plot with Teiresias™ to get Oedipus off the throne of 
Thebes!* To some this power of echoing, as indicated here, may 
sound like a slight achievement, but the ability to keep the whole 
play constantly before the mind’s eye and thus hold the attention 
of the spectator well-ordered is no minor matter. 

Another device somewhat similar to this is Oedipus’ way, when 
he is weaving a net of questions around an adversary, of choosing 
words from his own previous interrogations and his opponents 
answers, while they are still ringing in our ears, and gathering 
them into one final query which is intended completely to finish 
the point with victory resting on his own banners. The most 
interesting exemplification of what I mean is found in the Creon 
scene”’ and culminates in the single line: 


Tas obv 760’ obros 6 copéds oix niba rade; 


m&s comes from Creon’s last line,”* while ofv has just occurred twice 
in the King’s questions,” giving a good indication of how with 
these conclusions he intends to drive Creon down to the final crush- 
ing question. ‘Ovros too comes from a previous line of Oedipus® 
and carries bitterness there as well as here, since it is the king’s 
way of avoiding the mention of Teiresias’ name. Finally we have 
gopés from Creon’s utterances,” as we might expect, and then 
Oedipus gathers up all the loose ends of his web in the three biting 
words oix ntéa rade. And thus the supposed plot of Creon and 
Teiresias, to Oedipus’ mind at least, is completely exploded, as he 
proves when, immediately after Creon’s next reply, he resorts to 
threats.” 

We might say, too, that those same lines show us the way in 
which Oedipus’ mind operates. We can almost see it at work, 
ferreting out the important bits of information piecemeal until he 
can link them into one consistent chain which will irrevocably 
bind his adversary. However, for a real manifestation of the logical 
process of Oedipus’ thought, I should prefer to take the questions 
which occur towards the end of the long speech to Jocasta.® 


% Tbid., 378; 572 f. % Thid., 399 f. 7 Thid., 562-568. 
%8 Tbid., 567. % Tbid., 562; 564. % Ibid., 562. 
% Tbid., 563. % Tbid., 570. % Tbid., 813-819. 
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These seem to bring us within the intellect of Oedipus at the very 
time when it is drawing the conclusion to a syllogism which 
stretches over six hundred lines of the play. The major premise, 
which is the awful curse put on the slayer of Laius, is enunciated 
in the Proclamation scene ;* the minor proposition, affirming that, 
in all probability, Oedipus himself is the man, is found just ante- 
cedent to these questions® and now here we have the perfectly 
logical conclusion to his reasoning.** And note how closely he fol- 
lows the rules of right thinking! His minor proposition, in his own 
mind, is still doubtful and consequently the conclusion is thrown 
into the conditional form: 
Now if that stranger 


Had aught in common with king Laius, 
What wretch on earth was e’er so lost as I?9” 


In a word, he will not stretch his conclusion one whit beyond the 
premises! Besides, we cannot fail to mark his speed in concluding, 
once his mind has adequate materials for its work. The conclusion 
begins in the middle of the line which ends the minor premise. So, 
thanks to these questions, we perceive at work a mind resourceful 
and quick, to which any mystery whatsoever must have been an 
utter torture. 

Yet this by no means exhausts the significance of these ques- 
tions. If for a moment we consider the play as a skilfully woven 
tapestry, we shall see, I think, that these queries we have just been 
discussing, and many others too, stand out like a silvery skein in 
the general design of the play, affording us a rational explanation 
of that preternatural ability amounting almost to clairvoyance 
which Oedipus pretends to have,** while they make intelligible 
his passion for dabbling in enigmas, which Teiresias scorns so 
bitterly,*® as also his boasting about his power to read alone and 
unassisted the riddles of the hated Sphinx.*® For since they are 
the personal conclusion of Oedipus alone, we can easily discern 
how a man who could hold tenaciously to his purpose for so long 

* Thid., 236-243. % Tbid., 800-813. % Thid., 813-819. 


7 Trans. by Lewis Campbell. 8 0. T. 393 f. 
%° Thid., 440. # Thid., 396-398. 
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a time, and who had laboriously worked out this conclusion by his 
own application to detail, could, with no difficulty at all, develop 
within himself, almost unconsciously, an attitude of mind which 
would give rise to these traits. On the other hand, if we view the 
otherand less pleasant sideof this tapestry, these individual threads 
will bring us face to face with the pertinacious and blatant self- 
sufficiency which Oedipus manifests in the pursuit of what is 
ultimately his own destruction, and therefore they have the 
dramatic force to make his subsequent downfall less wapdv, to use 
Aristotle’s term,“ and more and more pitiable. 

Thus is Oedipus’ interior mind with the mainfold motives of its 
actions made manifest to us by the simple device of the question 
mark. Of course we might here concern ourselves with the irony 
involved in this whole situation where the ceaseless questioner, so 
avid of searching out the truth for himself, is constantly wandering 
off on destructive bypaths; but this is so evident throughout the 
course of the drama that it hardly needs comment. Rather, I 
should prefer to set down here Professor Symonds’ animadversions 
on the play with a view of seeing how much of a refutation of the 
charge of psychological ineptitude® lodged against the character 
of Oedipus our interpretation offers. The Professor says: “Here, 
(vs. 1072) it may be said in passing, the sole weakness of the plot 
transpires. Neither the oracle first given at Delphi, nor the plain 
speech of Teiresias, nor the news of the Corinthian messenger, nor 
the pleadings of Jocasta are sufficient to suggest the real truth to 
his mind. Such profundity of blindness is dramatically improb- 
able.”’ Yet, as our study has shown, Oedipus both by heredity and 
his own practiced manner of thought is ever loath to conclude 
until he has assured himself of the soundness of his premises;a thing 
he has by no means done with regard to the facts instanced here. 


“ De Arte Poet. 1452s. 

“ The dramatic aptness of Oedipus’ failure to recognize his position until the very 
end is well stated by Friedrich Ackermann Das riBavév bei Sophokles: Leipzig, Robert 
Noske (1910), 46. ‘““Indem Sophokles die Anagnorisis fiir Iokasta friiher vollendet als 
fiir Odipus, erreicht er, dass im letzten Stadium der Entwicklung des dramatischen 
Themas unser Interesse ganz auf Odipus konzentriert bleibt, den Mittelpunkt und Helden 
der Tragidie.” 48 Greek Poets, t, 470. 
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Hence, though to us, with our present knowledge, the probabilities 
do seem to indicate an easy solution of the king’s problem, and 
though the accumulation of detail makes it appear even more in- 
evitable; still, for Oedipus, as Sophocles portrays him in this play, 
it is utterly impossible to come to any conclusion until he himself 
has turned probabilities into certainties and he can be brought 
solely by the psychological force of the truth itself to give the 
assent we have long since foreseen. Therefore, we cannot hold that 
there is any psychological ineptitude in the play as far as this point 
is concerned; but on the contrary, we should affirm that Sophocles 
has once more exemplified the rule so well phrased by Horace: 


servetur ad imum 
qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. 


There remains now but one point more before we have finished 
our study. Does Sophocles really intend to stamp Oedipus with 
this characteristic trait of questioner, or should we say that mere 
caprice or chance are responsible for the predominance of these 
queries? It seems to me that the answer to the second proposal, 
were it to be seriously put forth, might well be found in the gen- 
erally accepted philosophic axiom, Quod casu fit, raro fit. The fact 
that Laius in three of the five times he appears in the play as a 
man in action® is portrayed as a questioner, and the further fact 
that Jocasta’s introductory speech, which sounds the keynote for 
her subsequent action, is composed of three questions,“ prove be- 
yond peradventure that it was Sophocles’ fixed purpose to deline- 
ate these two characters as not at all reticent in the asking of ques- 
tions. And now with the dramatist’s conscious intent thus firmly 
established in regard to his parents, it is a perfectly simple matter 
to make the easy illation that Sophocles has purposely portrayed 
Oedipus as an inquisitive ruler for the reasons we have heretofore 
deduced from the text. However, I should like, in the case of the 
king, to adduce one further reason which to me is most convincing. 
Just after the sad narration of Jocasta’s last few moments of life, 


“ Ars Poet. 126. % See supra, n. 8. “ 0. T. 634-638. 
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and immediately before the tale of Oedipus’ blinding of himself, 
the dramatist puts in the mouth of the Messenger these pregnant 
words: ‘For he wanders hither and yon, ardently asking us to 
give him a sword.’’*” Note well it is the supreme crisis in Oedipus’ 
life; in a few moments the once glorious monarch will be the victim 
of self-mutilation. And now in these circumstances and at this 
time, Sophocles, who here, if ever, is most choice in his diction,“ 
selects the single word éfa:réyv to signalize for us, as it were, the 
proximate cause of this awful transformation. In my intrepreta- 
tion that one word, with consummate art, bears within itself the 
connotation of two lines but recently penned by one of our modern 


poets :* 
Questions pull such fences down 
As answers never mend. 


Consequently, I think we may say in all justice that these ques- 
tions which the poet uses with such a lavish hand, find the sole 
raison d’étre of their presence in the play in the deliberate and 
conscious wish of Sophocles. 

And now from this brief study of the questions in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, I think we may draw the following conclusions: King 
Oedipus was endowed at birth with the heritage of the “riddler’s 
mind,” which by constant use throughout the course of his life 
he sharpened and brought to greater perfection than it ever had 
had in his parents. Considered as a dramatic device, this penchant 
for interrogation lends incomparable charm to the play by means 
of its superb echoing; moreover it manifests to us in a singular way 


4? Thid., 1255. Certainly “asking for a sword” and “asking a question” are diverse 
concepts. Yet, I feel that if the reader will concentrate on the word éa:rdv he will see 
that Oedipus, who has heretofore attempted to solve his difficulties with the help he 
has gathered from the knowledge of others, is here portrayed as striving with that same 
passionate recklessness to have others give him the means of solving this present diffi- 
culty. 

48 As is shown, e.g., by the three picturesque words for the idea of “‘wild rushing 
hither and yon” repirododvr’ (1254), dorr@ (1255) AvooSvri (1258); and the five par- 
ticiples descriptive of his vocal outbursts Bod» (1252) dbcas (1260) Bpvxnfels (1265) 
abddv (1271), épupvdv (1275). 

49 John Boon, “Midafternoon”’ in the Commonweal, Dec. 7, 1934, 173. 
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the interior workings of Oedipus’ delicately adjusted mind, and 
thus makes his actions more intelligible, while by evidencing the 
wanton self-sufficiency of the king which leads to his downfall, 
it supplies a touch of irony to the play and makes Oedipus’ char- 
acter truly tragic. Finally, since all this has been shown to be 
clearly intentional on the part of the dramatist, it gives us the 
right to add one more sprig of laurel to the imperishable crown of 


Sophocles. 


























MILTON’S LATIN POEMS! 


By PRESIDENT KENNETH C. M. SILLS 
Bowdoin College 


The teachers of the classics both in colleges and schools often 
fail to realize what a wealth of interesting material lies in post- 
classical Latin and particularly in the Latin of the Renaissance. 
Classicists are all too liable to restrict their studies to the Roman 
period; yet we all know that Latin for centuries after the fall of 
Rome played a most vitally important réle in the culture of West- 
ern Europe. But I presume very few school boys and girls and few 
college students are ever told that Dante could write Latin as 
well as he could Italian and that he actually started to compose 
the Comedia’ in Latin; that Petrarch’s Latin epistles are certainly 
the best since Cicero; that Boccaccio blushed for his Decameron, 
not for its morals or lack of them, but because it was not written 
in Latin. I wonder also how many Latin teachers ever mention 
Politian, perhaps the greatest Latin poet since Claudian. And why 
do we not sometimes in schools read the lively and informing and 
entertaining letters of Erasmus if for no other reason than to show 
that Latin is not, and never was, a dead language? 

And this brings me by a circuitous, but, I trust, not ambiguous 
route to the question the title of this paper suggests. How many 
teachers of Latin and how many teachers of English realize the 
importance of the Latin poems of John Milton? I suspect that very 


1 This paper was given at the annual meeting of the New England Classical Associa- 
tion held at Bowdoin College April 4, 1936, consequently it is in the form of an address 
rather than of an essay. I am grateful to Dr. VanCourtlandt Elliott, Teaching Fellow 
in the Classics at Bowdoin College, for his assistance in verifying references, and as 
anyone who has read the essay can see, I am under much obligation to Professor Rand’s 
article “Milton in Rustication.”’ 

® The Life of Dante by Lionardo Bruni Aretino, Translated from the Italian by James 
Robinson Smith: New York, Henry Holt and Co. (1901). 
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few know that Milton was, with the possible exception of George 
Buchanan the Scotchman, the best Latin poet the English-speak- 
ing race has produced. We hear a good deal nowadays of the false 
doctrine that a knowledge of Latin is no longer a requisite for the 
student of English or other modern literatures. Well, for one I do 
not see how any teacher of Milton can interpret his life and work 
intelligently unless he has acquaintance at first hand with his 
Latin verse. The very word “Miltonic,” which comes so trippingly 
on the tongue from many an instructor of English, cannot be prop- 
erly interpreted unless due credit is given not only to Milton’s 
training in Latin but to his performance in that tongue. 

The casual reader of Milton receives a good deal of a shock 
when he realizes that if the long poems Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Regained,and Samson A gonistes are excluded, with the two masques, 
his Latin poems would in quantity by quite a little exceed 
the amount of his remaining productions in English verse. He 
would receive another shock when he realized the variety of this 
Latin poetry: elegies, elegiacs, a short epic, epistles, epigrams, and 
a pastoral of exquisite beauty. And he would get even a greater 
shock when he discovered that some of these Latin verses show 
a youthful Milton, full of gaiety, of the joy of living, of tolerance, 
and of other traits much more Cavalier than Puritan. 

To me one of the most interesting features of Milton’s Latin 
poems is that they were practically all written in his youth, in 
his late teens. After his twentieth year there is only an occasional 
Latin poem, although the very best poem of all was written at 
thirty-one. Latin was, then, the exercising ground of his early 
genius. It is perhaps not going too far to say he learned to be a 
poet by writing Latin verse; at any rate his later product would 
have been very different if it had not been rooted in Latin. As to 
style, this youthful Latin verse has most of the errors of imma- 
turity; it is imitative, not infrequently elaborate; at times it shows 
off learning. In the descriptive parts it is conventional. It has been 
remarked that it contains very few metaphors and almost no 
similes. Its word order is distinctly classical. And the later Milton 
is seen in the ever-present tendency towards personification and 
in the wonderful rhythmical handling of proper names. 
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I presume that few poets who ever lived worked harder at the 
technique of their craft than did Milton. Not only during his 
schoolboy and university days but throughout his sojourn at 
Horton and on his grand tour Milton was consciously learning how 
to be a poet. And it is unquestionably true that his exercises in 
Latin verse were a very important part of his apprenticeship. A 
study of his metrical accomplishments emphasizes this point. He 
was a master of the various Latin meters. In his elegies he uses 
naturally the elegiac distich and he uses it correctly with no unin- 
tentional irregularities. In the Silvae, as the title implies, there are 
varied meters—one poem is in Alcaic,* another of three strophes 
and three antistrophes,‘ and an epode’ written as the young poet 
confesses in no regular meter; but the common form is that of the 
hexameter. Milton is master of this too, for it must not be forgot- 
ten that it was no mere laboratory practice in Latin grammar and 
prosody, to use Professor Rand’s phrase,® that Milton underwent: 
to write Latin verse was as natural a part of the education of a 
young humanist as would be today a report on the relation of 
state and federal governments. And so in considering Milton’s use 
of Latin meters we must keep in mind that he was not only the 
heir of Vergil and Ovid and Catullus; he carried on the tradition 
of Dante and Petrarch and Mantuan and Pontano and Sannazaro, 
poets of the Renaissance to whom Rome was as real as it was to 
Horace. 

The student of the later Milton is also impressed by the vocabu- 
lary of the early Latin poems. Not only does the young Milton 
seem to have an inexhaustible store of Latin words but he also is 
able to fashion new words or make strange compound phrases to 
suit his mood or serve his purpose. A former student of mine’ in 
an unpublished essay calls attention to Milton’s command of the 
pastoral vocabulary, and gives as an example of the poet’s thor- 
ough classical knowledge his use of the epithet innuba* to the 

® In Obitum Procancellarii Medici. 

* Ad Joannem Rousium Oxoniensis Academiae Bibliothecarium. 

5 In Obitum Praesulis Eliensis. 

* E. K. Rand, “Milton in Rustication,” in Studies in Philology, xrx (1922), 117. 


7 Francis W. Jacob, Bowdoin ’17. 
* Epitaphium Damonis, 65. Cf. Ovid, Met. x, 92. 
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grape, reminding the reader of the transformation of the nymph 
Daphne into a laurel tree when she escaped alive from the pursuit 
of Apollo and from matrimony. Readers of Paradise Lost know how 
accurate is Milton’s classical geography, and how he piles on line 
after line of rhythmical rivers or mountains or cities or seas. In the 
Latin verses he is on the practice field. “Insignificant hillsides, mi- 
nute rivers, microscopic bays and islands the poet not only knows by 
their contemporary titles but by all the varied names they might 
have possessed in remote antiquity.” And this too, as the teacher 
of English knows, is typical of his later works. Perhaps, however, 
those passages in the Paradise will not seem so astounding when 
we recall that Milton seems simply to carry on and over this 
encyclopedic knowledge of ancient geography. Akin to all this is 
Milton’s habit of making adjectives from proper names such as 
Thamesina oppida,® towns on the Thames; Mariana saecula,' the 
days of Mary’s rule; Tomitano agro," territory near Ovid’s town, 
and many others like them. Thus, although in so many features 
of style there is evidence of immaturity, we find in the Milton of 
the elegies and Silvae the poet that is to be. It is indeed remarkable 
how many of those elements of poetry that are regarded as Mil- 
tonic we find in the Latin verse. 

But it would not be at all fair to leave consideration of these 
verses without some reference to their substance. Although some 
of them are mere juvenile exercises and conventional occasional 
tributes to university officers, in nearly every poem there are 
interesting passages often revealing attitudes and opinions of the 
poet that to most of his readers are unfamiliar and unknown. In 
the very first elegy, for example, tribute is paid to the fair maidens 
of Britain: “It is to the maids of England that foremost honor is 
due; let it be enough for thee, foreign woman, to follow after.”™ 
And the seventh elegy gives a charming picture of love at first 
sight, of a fair maiden seen on the streets of London who outshone 


® Epitaphium Damonis, 3. 10 In Quintum Novembris, 127. 
1 Eleg. 1, 22. Cf. Ovid, Ex Ponto, t, 1, 1; 1, 6, 49; m1, 8, 10. 
12 Eleg. 1, 71-72. 
Gloria Virginibus debetur prima Britannis, 
extera sat tibi sit foemina posse sequi. 
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all the rest, whose beauty won the poet’s tender heart and who 
vanished never again to meet his eyes.” Or there is the well-known 
description of Christmas festivity in a country house with its 
tribute to the dance: 


Now also the Thracian lute, all repouseé of gold, sounds for you touched 
softly by skilled fingers, and against the background of hanging draperies is 
heard the music of the lyre, guiding with its vibrant art the dancing feet of 
the maidens. . . . Believe me, when the ivory sounds, and in time with the 
plectrum the gay throng fills the perfume-laden rooms, you will feel Phoebus 
stealing silently into your heart even as sudden warmth courses through your 
veins. And as the maiden plays, through her eyes and through her fingers 
Thalia will step swiftly into every nook and corner of your being." 


Here is John Milton ardent protagonist of wine, women, and 
song, and it is characteristic of the contrasts of the Renaissance 
that a few lines later on the poet tells of his great Ode on the Nativ- 
ity—“the wailing of the Christ child and the stabling under a 
poor roof of Him who rules together with his Father the realms 
on high.’ I have often heard this ode, written when Milton was 
twenty-one, called, not only in Hallam’s phrase, “perhaps the 
finest in the English language,” but also the greatest poem ever 
written by poet so young. When one studies with care the still 
earlier Latin verses, one finds the cause not for the thought or 
music, but for the exquisite technical beauty of the Ode. 

There is in this same sixth elegy what Masson” calls ‘an emi- 
nently Miltonic idea, perhaps pre-eminently Miltonic idea,” that 
the poet who would tell of wars and the world at its grandest, of 
the holy decrees of the great gods, of the realms beyond, should 
live simply and austerely, should be of conduct chaste and free 
from reproach, with morals rigidly strict and stainless hands. 
Here in a solemn and sober moment in a dozen lines,’* perhaps 
the noblest Milton wrote in Latin, you have the theory elsewhere 
advanced that only the good man can be a good and great poet. 
No consideration of Milton’s Latin poems would be complete 

18 Fleg. vitt, 61-76. 4 Fleg. v1, 37-48. 6 Thid., 83-84. 

16 Introduction to the Literature of Europe (1854), mm, 48. 


17 The Poetical Works of John Milton (1890), 1, 267. 
18 Eleg. vi, 55-66. 
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without reference to the Epitaphium Damonis—“beyond all ques- 
tion the finest, the deepest in feeling,” to quote Masson again, 
“of all that Milton has left us in Latin and one of the most inter- 
esting of all his poems whether Latin or English.’ As all the 
world should know, it is a tribute to Charles Deodati, who was 
Milton’s dearest and most intimate friend. The poem is of course 
not so familiar to English readers as Lycidas, but it is for all the 
foreign medium a much more sincere, a much more real expression 
of personal grief. There is indeed a curious contrast here. Lycidas 
in English, known to every school boy for its tribute to Edward 
King, is conventional, literary, formal, a contribution to a pro- 
posed memorial volume. The Latin poem, pastoral as it is, throbs 
with deeper feeling and more affection and is of the two poems by 
far the more real. There is in the Epitaphium personal grief, 
Milton’s speaking from the heart, and this happens too despite 
the fact that Milton uses every device of classical pastoral poetry, 
whether of Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, or of Vergil. One evidence 
of the greatness of the poem is that it has never been successfully 
translated. Indeed the refrain defies translation: 


Ite domum impasti; domino iam non vacat, agni 


“Go unpastured my lambs: your master now heeds not your bleating.” 


is almost as unsatisfactory as the bald prose: 


“Go home my lambs, unfed: your master has now no time for you.” 


This is the point I had in mind when I said earlier in this paper 
that no real student of Milton can properly appreciate his genius 
and his poetry unless he knows his Latin. 

It would not, of course, be fair to leave this discussion with the 
idea that Milton’s Latin poems are of extraordinary literary merit. 
Had Milton written these alone, he would not be the heritage of 
the English race. These poems are of chief interest in showing us 
how Milton became the poet he was, how vital to him was training 
in his art, how the Latin language was part and parcel of the poet 


19 Tbid., 1, 320. 
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himself. These Latin verses show brilliantly the early stages of the 
development of the great mind that is to be. They show his inti- 
mate knowledge of the classics, his fondness for his favorite Latin 
writer, Ovid, the music and rhythm that went to build the lofty 
line of the second greatest poet of the English race, and who, as 
Quintilian said®’ of Vergil, was nearer first than third. 


20 Inst. x, 86. Secundus . . . Vergilius, proprior tamen primo quam tertio. 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


THE CLASSICS IN RUSSIA, GERMANY, 
TURKEY, AND AMERICA 


Since the publication of my report of the Horace celebration in 
the CLASSICAL JOURNAL of last November additional details have 
come to me from many sources. Some of these were already known 
to me but had to be omitted in spite of the Editor’s generosity in 
the matter of space. Many of the others would surely have been 
mentioned if they had reached me in time.! But there is at least 
one matter which must still be chronicled even at this late date. 
To Professor Clarence A. Forbes, of the University of Nebraska, 
I owe knowledge of the fact that in the Books Section of the New 
York Herald-Tribune for August 30, 1936 Maurice Hindus wrote 
as follows: 

The fact is that Russia has taken with a vengeance to reading the best 
literature of the world, not only modern but ancient. I did not know until 
I got to Moscow that this year marks the 2,000th anniversary of the birth 
of Horace. The Russians are celebrating the event by the publication of his 
Odes and Lyrics in old and new translations. An edition of 10,000 copies of 
the Odes has been exhausted; at least, not a book shop in Moscow has a single 
copy for sale. 

Homer has likewise been republished. An edition of 20,000 copies of the 
Odyssey sold soon after it reached the shelves of bookstores. Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Aeschylus, Aristophanes, and Menander have not only been brought 
out but have caused long and lively discussions. 


I did not myself establish contacts with Russian classicists. 
Their knowledge of the Horace celebration must have come from 


1 I must, however, correct an error in this report. The alumni clubs which are men- 
tioned on page 77, n. 8 as participating in the celebration belonged to Delta Upsilon. 
The program chairman of the Chicago club was Mr. A. E. Pattison, 231S. LaSalle St. 
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Finland, Poland, Austria, or some of the other neighboring 
countries whose scholars did respond to our announcements and 
other literature. Whatever the source of the stimulus, it is splendid 
that Russia can be added to the list of countries which partici- 
pated in the celebration. 

The newspapers of December 30, 1936 published a cablegram 
from Berlin to the effect that the German Minister of Education 
had ordered that in all communities where only one gymnasium 
is maintained English must become the main foreign language, 
Latin being relegated to second place and Greek entirely elimi- 
nated. The dispatch concluded as follows: 

The new gymnasium has the advantage of fitting more easily into future 
propagandist plans. The old gymnasium was too firmly founded on the core 
of purely classic culture for modern propagandistic training to fit well into 
the scene. With new emphasis placed on such things as German literature, 
Germany history, and what could be called citizenship, it will be easier to 
use the preparatory school to give the younger generation the “right”’ attitude 
toward the regime. 


These two items are not unrelated, being signs of the same ten- 
dency moving in opposite directions in the two countries. Profes- 
sor Forbes in the letter in which he sent me the clipping from the 
New York Herald-Tribune rightly recognized renewed interest in 
the ancient classics as a further mark of Russia’s recent recession 
from her extremist position in regard to the old “‘capitalistic’’ 
culture. In the early days of the revolution the Russians tried to 
suppress religious worship and the study of the classics as con- 
stituting “dope of the people.” It speaks well for the intelligence 
of their leaders that they have recognized the necessity of retreat 
in both these matters. 

Conversely in Germany Nazi politicians, according to the cable- 
gram of December 30, have at last come to realize that their 
schemes cannot be firmly and finally rooted in a population whose 
educated classes have been grounded in Latin and Greek. From 
their point of view they have acted wisely in seeking more con- 
genial soil for their propaganda. It remains to be seen how long 
it will be before they will be compelled to retreat even as the 
Russians have been forced to do. 
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The fact of the matter is that it was not so much the use of 
superior weapons which made the German armies all but in- 
vincible in the World War as it was the iron discipline which was 
largely derived, directly and indirectly, from the study of Latin 
in the schools. At the very moment when the Nazi leaders are 
trying to weaken the minds of German youth so as to accept their 
doctrines with less resistance they are also breaking down their 
morale, which is the most valuable asset of the nation. Not long 
ago” it was announced that the Turkish government had ordered 
courses in Arabic and Persian to be suppressed in all schools 
throughout Turkey, Latin and ancient Greek being substituted. 
The reason for this change was that the authorities recognized that 
the ancient classics form the foundation of Western culture with 
which they desire their own people to be imbued. Thus, what the 
present regime in Germany lightheartedly desires to eradicate is 
diligently sought as most precious by the wise rulers of a semi- 
oriental nation. 

Using these developments as a rating scale, we have no difficulty 
in finding analogous situations in the American scene. Thus, the 
the extremists among educational “experts” who wish to use the 
public school system in order to reconstitute American society 
and government are opposed to all foreign language study; cf. 
Samuel Everett,’ A Challenge to Secondary Education: New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Co. (1935), 296: “The whole tone of a 
secondary school can be so developed that the acquisition of 
foreign language as a mark of the leisure class and as a badge of 
invidious distinction will be in disrepute.” The plain fact, of 
course, is that those who gain first-hand knowledge of foreign 
peoples, ancient or modern, through the scientific study of their 


2 Cf. the CLasstcaL JouRNAL, xxv (1930), 573. 

3 Professor Everett is editor of this volume, which contains papers also by others, 
but the quotation comes from one of his own contributions. He has recently been made 
educational adviser to the Boards of Education in Chicago and Evanston, and it has 
been announced that his theories will be tried out experimentally with small groups 
in both cities in 1937-38. His political objectives are more fully set forth in Democracy 
Faces the Future: New York, Columbia University Press (1935). For the views of other 
members of this group, cf. Harold Benjamin and Others, “Education for Social Con- 
trol,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science cLxxx1 (1935). 
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language and literature become too tough-minded to fall easy 
victims to indoctrination and propaganda. Therefore, it first be- 
comes necessary to clear the ground of the obstacles which these 
studies erect before such ambitious schemes can be attempted 
with much hope of success. 

Roy C. FLICKINGER 
UNIVERSITY oF IOWA 


JUVENAL TODAY 


Then, as now, to have been shut up in a concentration camp 
was a passport to an audience; cf. Sat. v1, 560: 


Inde fides artis, sonuit si dextera ferro 
laevaque, si longo castrorum in carcere mansit. 


Hitler in a speech in March, 1936 said: “It is impossible to keep 
an honest and brave people forever as slaves.” This is very much 
like Juvenal’s 


Curandum in primis ne magna iniuria fiat 
fortibus et miseris [vi, 121]. 


And the sea-weed inspectors [rv, 48 f], 


Dispersi protinus algae 
inquisitores, 


must remind us of many modern states. 
Joun D. MARCANTONI 
QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


PYTHAGORAS AND BEANS 


On the question whether Pythagoras forbade the eating of 
beans (expression de la haine que portaient les pythagorictens aux 
gouvernements démocratiques)' or encouraged it (Aulus Gellius rv, 
11, 1-10) it is interesting to note that accounts of Razi, the Arabian 


1 Cf. August Bernhard Krische apud A. Ed. Chaignet, Pythagore et la Philosophie 
P-ythagoricienne: Paris, Didier et Cie. (1873), 1, 122. 
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chemist (Abu Bahr Muhammad ibn Zakariyya), attribute his 
blindness to an excessive consumption of beans.? 
Joun D. MARCANTONI 
QuEEN Mary COLLEGE 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


THE TOUCHSTONE 


Last summer I dropped into the antique shop of my friend, 
K. Adam, in “Shoe Lane”’ and found him rubbing a gold coin on 
a small black stone. It left a narrow yellow streak. Presently he 
poured a little liquid from a bottle upon the yellow streak, which 
immediately vanished. Whereupon he restored the coin scornfully 
to the peasant who had been offering it to him for a consideration. 
The peasant expressed his opinion of the transaction in no doubt- 
ful terms and departed. The incident was thus closed. 

With some curiosity I inquired what the black stone was and 
was astonished to learn that it was a Avé.os AiOos, a Lydian stone. 
Now that is exactly what Bacchylides would have called it except 
that he would have said Avéia.! Here was the touchstone (Sacavos) 
being used in twentieth-century Athens as it was in Socrates’ 
time and called by exactly the same name!? Theognis® too knew 
of this process of testing gold. He says that when tested he will 
be found like refined gold, yellow, when rubbed on the touchstone. 

Further inquiry proved that almost all the jewelers and all 


2 Cf. Eric John Holmyard, The Great Chemists: London, Methuen (1928), 19. 
1 Cf. Bacchylides, Frag. 10 (Jebb’s edition): 
Avéla pév yap \liGos parbea 
xpuodr. 
2 Cf. Plato, Gorgias 486n: ‘‘One of these stones with which they test gold.’’ Sophocles, 
Frag. 800 (Jebb-Pearson edition), calls a magnet a Lydian stone, 
Avéia Nios alinpov rn\ 0a mpornyayov. 
This is the earliest reference to the magnet. Elsewhere 4 Avdia XiGos is the touchstone. 
* Cf. Theognis 449: 
Eiphoeas 5€ pe waow én’ Epypaow Sorep &redbov 
xpvobv, tpvOpdv Liciv rp.Bdueror Bacdry. 
Here épvépév cannot be “red,” for gold does not give that color. It is surely “yellow,” 
as applied to the discharge of a pimple (cf. Hippocrates, Ligio 6), or the yolk of an 
egg (cf. Soranus 1, 124). 
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the antique dealers in Athens are still using these Lydian stones 
to test the genuineness or fineness of gold. 

Pliny (V.H. xxxtt, 126) gives the best description of the stone 
and the process of testing: 
The discussion of gold and silver suggests the stone called coticula. This used 
to be found only in the River Tmolus, as Theophrastus says, but now it is 
found in many localities. Some call them Heraclean stones,‘ others Lydian. 
They are of moderate size, not more than four inches long and two wide. The 
side that has been exposed to the sun is better than the lower side.’ Those 
who understand the use of these touchstones, when they have taken a speci- 
men from a piece of ore as they would with a file [i.e. by rubbing] tell you at 
once how much gold there is in the ore, how much silver or how much copper. 
They are so skilful that the maximum error is less than a scruple. 


If this last statement is true, the ancient jeweler could gauge the 
fineness of gold by the touchstone within a carat. 

The ancient procedure was to rub the sample to be tested on 
the touchstone. Beside the mark which it left the jeweler would 
then rub a piece of gold whose fineness was already known. The 
difference in color told his experienced eye the quality of the gold 
object or nugget submitted for his assay. And this process too is 
now followed sometimes. Some jewelers have a small wheel with 
eight or ten spokes. At the end of each spoke is a piece of gold 
whose fineness is known, e.g., twelve carats, sixteen carats, etc. 
The mark left by this on the touchstone is compared with the 
mark of the sample to be tested. That the two pieces were rubbed 
beside each other by goldsmiths in ancient times is clear from the 
definition of a touchstone given by Harpocration and from a 
second passage in Theognis:* “‘When I am put to the test I am 
tried even as gold is tried by rubbing beside lead”; and the process 
was well known as early as Herodotus. Artabanus, Xerxes’ uncle, 
uses this striking simile: “If they [opinions] are spoken, the better 
can be found, even as the purity of gold cannot of itself be dis- 


4 From Heraclea, a city in Lydia. Elsewhere Pliny calls the magnet a “Heraclean 
stone”; cf. N.H. xxxvi, 127. Plato (Jon 533p) also gives it this name. 
5 Geologists deny this. 
* Cf. Harpocration, 1, p. 71, ed. Dindorf, Oxford (1853): Bacavos* Nibos obrw xadeiras, 
§ 7d xpvoiov raparpiBdyeror Soxipat era; and Theog. 417: 
"Es Bacavor 5’ Ody raparpiBopa Gore poriBiy 
xpuods. 
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cerned, but when gold by rubbing is compared with gold, one 
then discerns the better.’”” 

Pliny’s description of the touchstone—except for the state- 
ment that the upper side is better than the side which has been 
exposed to contact with the earth—is very accurate. The stone is 
known to mineralogists as “‘basanite.” It is not “a flinty slate, black, 
grey or white,”’® but a “velvet black siliceous stone or flinty jasper 
used on account of its hardness and black color for trying the 
purity of precious metals. The color left on the stone after rub- 
bing the metal across it indicates to the experienced eye the 
amount of the alloy.® 

The stones used in Athens correspond in size to Pliny’s de- 
scription. They are not inexpensive. One jeweler told me he had 
paid £10 for his. The price must, however, have been greatly 
reduced later, for Adam insisted on giving me the one he was 
using when I witnessed his experiment. Synthetic touchstones are 
now made in Germany and they have doubtless contributed to the 
reduction in price. 

An analysis of the stone Adam gave me resulted as follows: 

Name: “Serpentine-chlorite-magnetite schist.’? Metamorphic rock. Origin 


either igneous or sedimentary. 
Mineral content: Serpentine H,Mg;Si.0» 


Over 90% of rock are these Chlorite{ a, as 


Magnetite Fes0, 
The magnetite is in microscopic grains and gives black color to the rock. 
A little quartz-epidote etc. 
Some streaks of Au. on one end. 


I was pleased to see that the analysis did not overlook the par- 
ticles of gold which the touchstone had acquired. 

The practice of the modern jeweler is somewhat different from 
that of the ancient goldsmith. He takes the object to be tested 
and rubs it on the stone till a small yellow mark appears. Then he 

7 Cf. Herodotus vit, 10 (Godley’s translation). Is it possible that the use of the Lyd- 
ian stone was better known to the Asiatics than to the Greeks and that here we have an 
echo of what the Persian actually said? 


* Cf. Jebb, ad Bacchyl., Frag. 10. 
* Cf. Dana, Systematic Mineralogy, p. 242, s.v. “basanite.” 
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drops nitric acid on the mark. If the gold is of poor quality—or is 
not gold at all—the yellow streak at once disappears. Pure gold 
will, of course, show no discoloration, and gold of twenty carats 
or eighteen carats shows very little. Some jewelers have several 
bottles of nitric acid of different degrees of strength. If dilute 
acid fails to dissolve the streak on the touchstone, more concen- 
trated acid is used. The quality of the gold is thus more accurately 
determined. Adam demonstrated with his own watch and chain. 
The rubbing from the chain dissolved at once, that from the 
watch case remained untarnished. 
Louis E. Lorp 

ATHENS, GREECE 


“STUFFED SHIRTS” 


In his diatribe against Timaeus, whom he brands as a pedant 

without critical faculty and helpless before the mass of his ma- 
terials, Polybius answers the Sicilian historian’s boast that “‘he 
spent fifty continuous years at Athens as an alien and never took 
part in any military service or went to inspect the localities” 
with these words (xm, 25H, Schuckburgh’s transl.): 
Accordingly when he comes upon any such matters in the course of his his- 
tory, he shows much ignorance and makes many misstatements; and if he 
does come near the truth, he is like one of those animal painters who draw 
from the models of stuffed skins [ard r&v dvacecaypévwy OvdAdKwy]. Such 
artists sometimes preserve the correct outline, but the vivid look and life- 
like portraiture of the real animal, the chief claim of the painter’s art, are 
quite wanting. 


Needless to say that the words “‘stuffed skins’ answer almost 
exactly to our slang phrase “‘stuffed shirts.” 
WALTER WOODBURN HYDE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
JourRNAL at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers.] 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. xtv: Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press; London, Humphrey Milford (1934). 
Pp. 263. 


The first study in this volume is “The Ancient Atomists and 
English Literature of the Seventeenth Century,” by Charles 
Trawick Harrison. It is a rather long and complete account of the 
influence of the atomists, particularly Epicurus, on English litera- 
ture of the period. The author notes carefully the final emergence 
of Lucretius, the apostle of atomism, into the light of respect- 
ability. 

The second paper, ‘Corbulo and Nero’s Eastern Policy,” by 
Mason Hammond, is chiefly concerned with refuting recent at- 
tempts to “redeem” Nero. The writer insists that the Eastern 
Policy was the work of Corbulo, whose chief fault was that he 
“endured such a master.” No evidence, beyond the traditional 
gossip, is adduced to prove that Nero was throughout “a selfish, 
extravagant, conceited play-actor, with no regard for the state 
other than as a stage for his own megalomania.”’ The writer seems 
to ignore the fact that we can easily explain the hostility of the 
literary tradition to the Julio-Claudians without admitting the 
accuracy of the venomous portrayals contained therein. 

“The Prehistory of the Alphabet,’’ by John Strong Newberry, 
traces the history of the alphabet back to a script of the Mediter- 
ranean race which had its home in “Central Asia, perhaps in 
Sumeru.” Sumerian is the oldest recorded form of the language of 
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this race. It should be noted that the principle of acrophony, which 
the Semites may have used for adapting Egyptian signs, was ad- 
vanced and tested by Cowley and Gardiner in 1917 (Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, 111), several years before ‘Ullman worked 
it out in 1932,” as the writer says on page 113. 

The two following papers deal with the Vergilian commentator 
Servius: ““The Manuscripts of Servius’ Commentary on Virgil,” by 
John Joseph Hannan Savage, and ‘“‘Evidences of Relationship in 
Certain Manuscripts of Servius,” by George Byron Waldrop. 

By far the most important historical study in the volume is the 
last one, “The Antigonids, Heracles, and Beroea,’”’ by Charles 
Farwell Edson, Jr. In an admirable, closely reasoned paper, Edson 
shows that the city of Beroea was probably the original home city 
of the Antigonid family, and that the Heracles worshipped here in 
Beroea was the divine ancestor of the royal house. Thus many 
details of historical importance are made clear and much light 
is thrown upon the religious and sentimental factors which play 
such an important part in the history of a royal dynasty. One who 
gleans so much where Tarn has reaped deserves our praise. 

The volume closes with summaries of “Dissertations for the 
Degree of Ph.D., 1933-34.” There is a general index. 

Tuomas A. BRADY 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


S. A. Cook, F. E. Apcocx, and M. P. CHARLESwortTH, Editors, 
The Cambridge Ancient History, Volume x: Cambridge, England, 
at the University Press; New York, Macmillan Company 
(1934). Pp. xxxii+1057, with 15 folding maps and 6 folding 
chronological tables. $11.00. 


Volume x of the Cambridge Ancient History is a notable addition 
to those volumes already published, and this is in itself very high 
praise. It covers the period of the Augustan Empire. Anyone who 
consults the book should not omit to read the Preface. The Preface 
to this, as to the preceding volumes, is not a mere acknowledgment 
of indebtedness rendered by the various writers. It is a sort of 
synthesis of the period. It might be called a keynote speech. 

Fifteen authors have contributed the twenty-five chapters of 
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this volume. Among them are the well-known names of Adcock 
and Charlesworth, two of the editors of the series, Tarn, Sir Henry 
Stuart Jones, Stephenson, and Hugh Last. Two foreign scholars 
have been asked to contribute to this volume who have not pre- 
viously been so honored—F. Oertel, of the University of Bonn, 
and A. Momigliano, of the University of Rome. The former has 
contributed Chapter x1, on the economics of the Augustan 
period, and the latter has written on “The History of Judea” 
(Chapter x1), on “Nero” (Chapter xx1), and part of Chapter 
xxv on “The Rebellion Within the Empire.” While the policy of 
inviting a non-British scholar to contribute to the Cambridge 
Ancient History has undoubtedly increased the value of the work 
and given it a broader perspective, one cannot but regret that the 
chapter on Nero was not written by one of those English scholars 
who have contributed so much to the brilliance and interest of the 
historical narrative; and this is said in spite of the fact that the 
translation of Professor Momigliano’s Italian by Mr. Charles- 
worth has been very excellently done. 

Nineteen of the twenty-five chapters of the volume are devoted 
to Augustus and the history of the empire during his principate. 
The interest of the narrative has been greatly heightened by the 
excellent work of Adcock, Charlesworth, and Tarn. The bibliog- 
raphies are unusually full and helpful. They have always been 
an excellent feature of this series, but the bibliographies in Volume 
X are even better than usual. The maps and indices conform to the 
high standard set by the other volumes. 

As one approaches the tenth volume of this monumental work 
it is a pleasure to see that many of the most important chapters 
are contributed by those writers whose brilliance has enhanced the 
value of earlier volumes. Mr. Tarn’s portrait of Cleopatra in Chap- 
ters 11 and m1 is a masterpiece. It may well be set beside his por- 
trait of Alexander in Volume vi. Mrs. Strong has written of the 
“Art of the Augustan Age” in Chapter xvu with her usual clarity 
and preciseness. The sculpture of this period does not always 
receive adequate appreciation by art critics. Mrs. Strong knows 
her Roman sculpture too well to fail in this respect. Her remark 
that Augustus’ epigram, in which he states that he found a city 
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of brick and left a city of marble, needs correction, is quite true. 
It applies, says Mrs. Strong (p. 580), to public edifices, but not to 
the great tenement houses of the city. 

The portrait of Augustus is drawn by Adcock in Chapter xv. 
It is an adequate and careful picture of the great emperor. One 
may be inclined to doubt Mr. Adcock’s picture of the personal 
devotion of Augustus’ ministers to him (p. 592). The coldness of 
Augustus and his lack of ability to make warm friends seems too 
well attested to be controverted by the professional service and 
loyalty of men like Agrippa and Maecenas. 

Mr. Stephenson’s account of “The Year of Four Emperors” 
(Chapter xxiv) does not seem to me so adequate or so good. A 
comparison of his character sketch of Galba (p. 812) with Tacitus’ 
account (History 1, 49), leaves a distinct sense of disappointment. 
It has been the fashion for a considerable time to depreciate the 
work of Tacitus, yet no one can read the account of the year 69 
as it is given either here or in any other history of Rome without 
wondering what modern historians would have done if they had 
not had Tacitus to depend upon. It is a pleasure to know that 
Tacitus is given his full due as an authority. “For some three 
generations Tacitus has been subjected to the most merciless and 
often unfair analytical scrutiny, even accused of l’hysterie du men- 
songe, but the trend of present-day scholarship is towards the 
recognition of his integrity and essential greatness.” (p. 873) 

The chapter on “The Literature of the Augustan Age” (Chapter 
XvI) is contributed by Mr. T. R. Glover. It is exceedingly brief. 
Thirty-four pages are devoted to the literature of the Augustan 
period and forty-seven to the religion (Chapter xv). Only one 
page is devoted to all the elegiac poets and five lines suffice for 
Tibullus (p. 529). Propertius receives but little more space and 
no one reading the few lines devoted to this poet would have any 
idea of the morbid character of a great part of his poetry. The 
sections devoted to Horace (p. 536-537) are very interesting for 
one who knows Horace. They are an appreciation of his works 
rather than an account of them. This seems to be the deliberate 
intention of the author. It is all very well if the reader be a classical 
student, but I wonder what any one who is not familiar with the 
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poetry of Horace could possibly get from Mr. Glover’s reflections 
on his poetry. The treatment of Horace contrasts very unfavorably 
with, for instance, the treatment of Catullus in Volume rx (pp. 
750-755). Still a great deal can be forgiven to a writer who says 
that “Horace only lost his seat in parliament when Gladstone 
retired from politics.” (p. 536) 

One is surprised in reading this volume to notice that the most 
important event of the period is nowhere mentioned. In the 
chronological table the dates approach the birth of Christ in a 
descending series and advance from the birth of Christ in an 
ascending series, but nowhere else in the volume is the birth of 
Christ mentioned. We are told on page 316 that Herod’s “King- 
dom of Judea was to be more significant for history than its politi- 
cal importance warranted,” but the only reference to Christ is the 
incidental statement, “but it [Pilate’s term of office] has been 
made famous by the trial and crucifixion of Jesus Christ.” (p. 649) 
A footnote on this same page promises that Volume x1 will discuss 
the origins and life of Christianity, but except for these slight ref- 
erences the volume is entirely innocent of the birth and career of 
the man whom even H. G. Wells regards as the most significant 
character in history. Even Tacitus (Annals xv, 44) does better 
than that. 

Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Saeculi Noni Auctoris in Boetii Consolationem Philosophiae Com- 
mentarius (Vol. rx of the Papers and Monographs of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome), edidit Edmund Taite Silk: Rome, 
American Academy in Rome (1935). Pp. lxi+349, with Frontis- 
piece and two additional plates (photographs of manuscripts) 
in the text. 


This attractive volume is the first printed edition of a ninth- 
century Latin commentary on the Consolatio Philosophiae, which 
its editor believes to be the basis of the long series of medieval 
commentaries on this famous work of Boethius. 

As part, at least, of the great influence of Boethius upon medi- 
eval thought and literature was undoubtedly due to the work of 
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the great scholars and teachers who expounded and wrote com- 
mentaries upon his Consolatio Philosophiae, the importance of this 
particular one is evident from the contention of the editor that it 
was actually in use for three centuries—until the time of Guil- 
laume de Conches. Finally, Mr. Silk undertakes in his Introduc- 
tion to identify this text with the actual commentary of Johannes 
Scottus, the search for which was begun some years ago by Pro- 
fessor E. K. Rand. 

The text is based chiefly upon three manuscripts (Bodleian MS 
Digby 174; MS Latin 15104 of the Bibliothéque Nationale; MS 
78.19 of the Laurenziana) no one of which, however, contains the 
entire work. Part of the Prologue (the Vita) is found by itself in 
twenty-five other manuscripts, reduced by the editor to five 
groups. The greater part of the commentary is preserved, however, 
in only one manuscript—MS Digby 174 of the Bodleian Library 
—which dates from the early twelfth century and was originally 
a schoolbook. There is a critical apparatus which presents variant 
readings. 

In constructing the text, an attempt has been made to revise 
the orthography of the commentary according to classical stand- 
ards in so far as they may be applied to works of the ninth century, 
but the manuscript forms have been preserved in the notes. 

Mr. Silk (p. lx) calls attention to the fact that an important 
function of the apparatus is to illustrate the Insular features of the 
manuscripts used. 

Throughout the text lemmata from the Consolatio are distin- 
guished by the use of the small capitals, even in cases where the 
quoted words are not strictly lemmata at all, but merely restate- 
ments which paraphrase the original words of Boethius. 

An Appendix (pp. 305-343) contains portions of the commen- 
tary of Remigius of Auxerre, discovered by Professor Rand in 
1906 (in MS Trev. 1093), which are cited as a preliminary study 
to uphold the editor’s thesis that Remigius is inferior to the ninth- 
century commentator here presented, both as a teacher and as a 
scholar, and that in the countless passages in which there is ver- 
batim correspondence Remigius is the borrower. Moreover it is 
pointed out that in many of the ways in which the author of the 
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present commentary is evidently superior to Remigius he closely 
resembles Johannes Scottus. 

But the principal argument for the authorship of Johannes 
Scottus is presented by the editor in his Introduction (pp. xxvii-l) 
in the form of an examination of some of the philosophical and 
theological views set forth in the commentary. He maintains, 
quite plausibly, that the content of such passages, in many of 
which the commentator interrupts entirely the course of the ex- 
position in order to set forth his own views, is so strikingly in 
accord with the teaching of Johannes Scottus as to establish his 
authorship of this ‘work. 

The present reviewer feels that Mr. Silk has made a very strong 
case for this identification of the author. 

The book contains also an Index Nominum (pp. 345-349). 

Dr. A. W. Van Buren, as editor of the Academy’s publications, 
has seen the volume through the press with his customary ac- 
curacy and thoroughness, and the volume is a credit to the series 
in which it appears as well as a notable contribution to classical 
scholarship. 

CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


STANLEY Casson, Progress of Archaeology: New York and London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. (1934). Pp. xii+111. $2.00. 


In this well-written and excellently illustrated volume, Mr. 
Casson attempts to give us a bird’s eye view of the achievements 
of archaeologists throughout the world in the last twenty years. 
England, Western Europe, the East from Iraq to India, Central 
Europe and Asia Minor, the Greek lands, Eturia, Rome and 
Italy, Russia, Turkestan, Mongolia, Siberia and China, America, 
Africa, and the Far East are surveyed in rapid succession—and 
in 98 pages—while the aims of archaeology and the archaeologist 
are briefly summarized in an introductory chapter (pp. 1-11). 

At the very beginning the author clearly states that his aim is 
“to emphasize those regions where discovery has made the great- 
est strides and to concentrate on those particular discoveries which 
have made real additions to knowledge” and not to give a complete 
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account of the excavations carried on in these various countries. 
Perhaps he should have stated that his aim was to give an estimate 
of a few of the outstanding discoveries in the field. The small size 
of the book and the immense and varied area covered would not 
permit more than that. In a survey of the “progress of archaeol- 
ogy,” however, Kidder’s wonderful work in the Southwest should 
not have been omitted, nor Douglas’ brilliant contribution of the 
tree-ring chronology, nor Morley’s monumental work at Chichen 
Itza, nor Means’ pioneer Peruvian researches. In the chapter on 
the Greek lands, to take another part of the book, the reader will 
find no mention of the important excavations of Shear and the 
American School in Corinth, of Kourouniotes’ brilliant work at 
Eleusis, of the fruitful campaigns of the German School at Aegina 
and Asia Minor, of the work of the Italian archaeologists in 
Lemnos—excavations that have added so much definite and impor- 
tant information to our knowledge of Greek art and prehistory. 

The material included in the present volume, however, is pre- 
sented in such an interesting and authoritative way as to make 
the reader regret that the author did not give more space and time 
to a subject that he knows so well and handles with such mastery. 
The usual romantic quality of books treating of the achievements 
of “the magic spade”’ is singularly absent, and certainly this and 
the deep appreciation and the keen evaluation of the discoveries 
described are the outstanding merits of the book. Since the work is 
placed inastage beyond thatof magazine articles, a concise bibliog- 
raphy directing readers to the source where more information 
could be obtained about the discoveries touched upon is greatly 
missed. In general the book, in spite of its limitations, is very 
interesting and instructive, will prove of value not only to laymen 
but also to students of history, ethnology, and archaeology, and 
will remain a challenge to its author or to other authors to produce 
a fuller account of discoveries in the various lands and fields out- 
lined so masterfully in the present volume. 

GEORGE E, MYLONAS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

St. Louis, Mo. 











Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Berkeley Institute, 181 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the pro- 
fessional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions 
and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the 
pages of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Teaching Mythology 

Classical allusions in contemporary writing continue to be nu- 
merous. However, because the mortality in beginning Latin classes 
is high, many pupils lose their only chance to become familiar 
with the figures of mythology. Because of this, and because those 
pupils who later read Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil need thorough 
instruction in general background material, it has long been the 
contention of many teachers that a more intensive study of Greek 
and Latin mythology should be incorporated into the ninth year. 
Mary Margaret Rhodes, of the Bedford Junior High School, West- 
port, Connecticut, offers a program which she has worked out in 
her beginning Latin classes for this purpose: 

Once a week at a definitely scheduled time—usually the last twenty min- 
utes of the period on Friday—the pupils of the class take turns acting as pro- 
fessors and lecturing on the god, goddess, or hero of their own choice. Each 
lecturer lays stress on modern uses of his special subject.! As a result all be- 
come intensely interested in finding allusions, references, and examples in 
the world about them, whether they be in the newspapers, “funny” sheets, on 


billboards, radio programs, or elsewhere. 
Most of the mythological figures can be covered in one year at this rate, or 
in one semester if two lectures are given in each program. A chart is made for 


1 Classical Myths That Live Today and Classical Allusions in the New York Times, 
by Frances Sabin, suggest many contemporary allusions and uses. 
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the year or semester so that each lecturer knows exactly on what day he will 
be responsible for the instruction of the class. Before the chart is completed 
the teacher auctions off the various topics, thus stimulating interest through 
competition. The class takes notes on each lecture in a special mythology 
notebook. For the first two lectures the teacher helps the students to decide 
the important and the unimportant in note-taking by jotting her own notes 
on the board. Experience has shown that, if this is not done, many pupils 
try to copy verbatim and become hopelessly lost or disinterested. 

Few books per class are needed to carry on this type of program. The 
teacher supplements the lectures with pertinent pictures and prints,? and 
occasionally a little quiz is announced for both notes and pictures. 

At the end of the year completion tests or games afford great fun. Two 
excellent devices for this purpose are the ‘“‘Mythical Baseball Game”’ and the 
“Banquet of the Gods,” both of which may be obtained from the American 
Classical League Service Bureau, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York City. 

Throughout the year careful bulletin-board arrangements and individual 
projects supplement this work in mythology. The teacher, however, must 
require that the student study the bulletin board. Such displays must be 
changed often or interest will wane. When one considers the returns in en- 
thusiasm and eagerness which such a program arouses, the time taken away 
from the ablative absolute is worthily spent. 


The Cleveland Echo 


The editor of this department wishes to acknowledge receipt 
of the January number of the Cleveland Echo, which is published 
by the Latin pupils of the Grover Cleveland High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York. The issue contains brief biographies of several of 
the classical figures to which allusions are being made these days 
in our daily papers, some editorials, ridenda in Latin and Eng- 
lish, and a crossword puzzle contributed by one of the stu- 
dents. 


Correspondence as an Interest Device 


Pupils frequently derive great interest and enthusiasm from per- 
sonal correspondence with students of their own age. The Inter- 
national Friendship League has on hand names, ages, and address- 
es of boys and girls in sixty-four different countries and territories. 


2 Small prints may be obtained very inexpensively from the Bureau of University 
Travel, Newton, Massachusetts, or from The Perry Pictures, Malden, Massachusetts. 
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All the names have been certified by the Ministries of Education 
of the various countries. 

Latin pupils and Latin clubs may find an especial value in such 
correspondence with students in those countries which were once 
included within the boundaries of the Roman empire. Their own 
accountsof archaeological remainswithin their respective countries, 
some of which they may have actually visited, and snapshots 
which they themselves have taken will give a reality and vivid- 
ness much greater than that to be gained from books and pictures. 
In return, American pupils may offer information about our own 
prehistoric civilizations, etc. Other subjects of mutual interest may 
include comparisons of methods of studying Latin, comparisons of 
textbooks, exchanges of Latin club programs, debates on various 
classical subjects, and the like. 

For further information concerning possible correspondents ad- 
dress Miss Edna MacDonough, Executive Secretary, International 
Friendship League, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Teaching Social Attitudes in Latin Class 


Pupils like to ask questions of one another and often those 
questions will be more searching than those which the teacher may 
ask. If the class can be taught to do this in a sportsmanlike way, 
the teacher will soon find that much of the material usually 
dreaded by the pupils will be handled with interest and enjoy- 
ment. 

Have the pupils take turns at asking rapid-fire questions or giv- 
ing bits of review drill work of their own choosing to the rest of 
the class for the first ten minutes of the class period. This may con- 
sist of conjugation or declension, phrases and sentences for transla- 
tion into Latin, syntax, or whatever may enter into a review of 
previous lessons. This replaces the teacher’s own review exercises, 
although not his supervision. It stimulates interest and carries 
with it the sense of play, co-operation, initiative, and responsibil- 
ity—all good social qualities. The one proposing the questions 
naturally must be able to say whether or not the other pupils’ an- 
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swers are correct. This makes for greater accuracy, responsibility, 
self-reliance, and other similar desirable human and social traits. 
Henry T. WILT 
WESTHAMPTON HicH SCHOOL 
WESTHAMPTON BEACH, NEW YorRK 


Correlated Reading 


How can one get books for a correlated reading program for 
Latin classes, and when they are available, what practical use can 
be made of them? 

Correlated reading lists for each year of Latin are available, but 
the best lists are the ones which the teacher makes himself from 
the books which are available in the Latin room, school library, 
and town or city library. Pupils must know specifically what 
books they may read and exactly where they may get them. They 
should be provided with a mimeographed list, if possible, of the 
books available to them in all three places. 

The larger the circulating library the Latin room can boast as its 
own, the better will be the results; for if pupils see books before 
them, they are tempted to borrow books so easily procured. Often 
pupils will bring in books of their own, and the circulating desk or 
shelf gradually becomes filled with books which may be signed for 
and taken out. The teacher should appoint a student librarian to 
keep books in order and to call for those overdue. 

On the whole reports on such reading should not be required. 
Often the English department will co-operate with the Latin de- 
partment, however, and credit may be received for one book in two 
places. This is correlation in its real sense and appeals to students. 

Students should report the title, author, and date of finishing a 
given book to the teacher for the records. This may be done by 
signing up on a wall chart or by handing the teacher a slip for the 
record book. Of course there is opportunity for dishonesty, but 
most boys and girls will report accurately, and since there is no 
requirement as to the number of books to be read the temptation 
to cheat is almost eliminated. The alert teacher will think up 
motivation schemes, for the students should read correlated ma- 
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terial because they want to, or are inspired to, rather than because 
they are forced to comply with requirements. A boy or girl may 
be allowed to advertise a book just read, and very often there are 
excellent sales talks which are so effective that the book thus 
popularized is in constant demand. Don’t require the reading. 
Motivate it! This requires ingenuity, but any effective device 
does. 
MARY MARGARET RHODES 
STAPLES HicH SCHOOL 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Latin Dictation 

Latin dictation is a stimulating and valuable teaching and test- 
ing device, and one which the pupils enjoy. It provides, moreover, 
an excellent method for varying classroom procedure. In addition, 
it is an activity in which all must participate and be continually 
on the alert. The pupils enjoy checking each other’s mistakes, and 
they should be allowed to do it frequently. However, the teacher 
should grade the dictation passages himself sometimes, especially 
if they have served as a testing device. Dictation may be varied 
by having pupils reread in Latin, sometimes in English, the pas- 
sage which has been dictated to them. The teacher may also vary 
translation exercises by occasionally reading either review or ad- 
vance passages to the pupils—whose books are closed—and then 
asking for an English metaphrase of the hard spots to insure com- 
plete understanding. There is great mental struggle and competi- 
tion besides. 

MARY MARGARET RHODES 

STAPLES HicH SCHOOL 

WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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